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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ae al 
S was expected from the first, Lord Salisbury’s illness 
proved fatal. He expired at Hatfield at ten minutes past 

nine last Saturday, the end coming a little unexpectedly, but 
without suffering or disturbance. He is to be buried, at his 
own request, at Hatfield by the side of his wife, and with the 
simplest ceremonial. Although he had practically been out of 
polities for more than twelve months, the regret of the country 
is deep and sincere, and, as usual in England, is shared by 
those who during his life were among his strongest opponents. 
He was, in truth, regarded on all hands as the most 
impressive of the rapidly diminishing group of great men 
who reflected lustre on the Victorian era, and created 
that confidence in the character of our politicians which is 
the first source of the unity and strength of the Empire. 
In that popular judgment we can most fully concur, for 
though we hold that Lord Salisbury was no administrator, 
held the reins in his Cabinet far too slackly, and took too 
little trouble to select the ablest men as colleagues, we believe 








him to have been a safe as well as a most able Foreign | 


Secretary; while his character, in its lofty incapacity of mean- 
ness or self-seeking, is one which the trend of our domestic 
politics tends to make rare. It is a true instinct which has 
enabled the British people to recognise in the great noble who 
flattered no one, not even the collective democracy, a man who 
devoted first-rate abilities unswervingly through life to the 
service of a State which from the circumstances of his posi- 
tion could give him none of the ordinary rewards. 


The news from Macedonia grows worse and worse. Aa 
express train bound for Constantinople from Vienna was 
blown up on Wednesday night at Kuleli Burgas, about half-way 
between Adrianople and Constantinople, and six people killed. 
The outrage is attributed to a Bulgarian revolutionary, but 
it is hinted that the Turks may have known what was 
coming and, as at Salonica, taken no pains to avert it. The 
Russian squadron has withdrawn from Turkish waters, the 
only effect of its arrival having been to extort from the Sultan 
the dismissal of some officials in Macedonia, a reprimand to 
Hilmi Pasha, and an application to Belgium for a few officers, 
six in all, to organise the Mussulman gendarmerie. They will 
probably arrive if their salaries are guaranteed, but they will 
be left without men to command or influence on the Bashi- 
bazouks. Meanwhile the insurrection has spread into the 
district of Adrianople, and on at least three occasions the 
insurgents are reported to have beaten the Turks. The latter 
are furious with the Russians, and indeed with all foreigners, 
but especially with the Bulgarians, who, as they believe, are 
the movers in the whole insurrection. They propose, there- 
fore, if Salonica, or Adrianople, or Constantinople is threatened, 
to slaughter out all Bulgarian citizens, and urge a regular 
invasion of Bulgaria. The Sultan has not yet yielded, but he 
has called out his last Reserves, evidently with a view, if he is 
pressed too hard, to crush the Principality as well as the in- 
surgents, 


There seems to be no doubt that the Turkish troops have 
got out of hand, and maddened by incessant attack, by 
privations, and by the Mussulman feeling that for Christians 
to rebel is insolence, are pursuing a policy of extirpation. 
The villages of the Monastir district have been destroyed, 
and “convoys of prisoners have been murdered by their 
escorts on the way.” The fate of the village women who 
cannot fly to the hills is horrible. We mention Monastir 
because the facts are admitted even in Constantinople; but it 
is believed in Sofia that the whole of Macedonia is being 
ravaged, as the Palatinate once was by the troops of 
Louis XIV. The insurgents, of course, retaliate by killing 
the men of the Mussulman villages, and it really appears 
probable, if the civil war lasts, that the province may lose the 
greater part of its population. Apart from the mutual 
' slaughter, the troops and the villagers, who, as Mr. Brailsford 
| shows in the September Fortnightly Review, live only from 

hand to mouth, cannot both be fed, and starving Asiatic 
| soldiers will commit almost any atrocity to discover stores of 
| food. Nevertheless the Powers do not stir, and the Concert 





It is a curious evidence of the world-wide relations of the | of Europe, which is supposed to guarantee the world against 
British Monarchy that the warmest appreciation of the | such horrors, takes no step to avert them, and remains, in 


deceased statesman comes from the Japanese. 


They were, in | | fact, in a condition of suspended animation. 


Perhaps the 


fact, profoundly flattered, as well as pleased, by his Treaty | murder of the American Vice-Consul at Beyrout, reported on 
with their Sovereign, which, as they conceiv ed, admitted | | Thursday, and the vigorous steps taken by the United States 
their country into the circle of first-class Powers, and they | Government. 40 secure reparation, may give it the necessary 


consequently mourn the author of the Treaty as a friend. 


In} momentum. On all grounds the statement that the British 


Europe, with the partial exception of Germany, where | Government has placed all the facilities of the Malta Dock- 
Bismarck’s reputed obiter dicta are still accepted as gospel, | | yard at the disposal of the American Admiral will be received 
all comment has been appreciative, but appreciative rather | here with profound satisfaction. 


of Lord Salisbury’s loftiness of character than of his success 
in diplomacy. The writers 


seem to forget that Lord | 


Salisbury helped to give Europe peace for seventeen years, | 


frequently to that end making “graceful concessions 
which only a statesman so trusted would have ventured. 
Europe was repeatedly during his terms of office on the edge of 
a conflagration, and the journalists might acknowledge, as we 


” upon | 
| the crimes alleged do not call for a crushing sentence. 


believe the statesmen do, how often, and with what pains, he | 


, helped to extinguish the flames. Lord Salisbury fought one | 


great war for the safety of the Empire, and risked another in | apparently considering them mere accomplices. The verdict 


The great Humbert trial ended last Saturday in a verdict of 
“ Guilty ” against all the defendants, though with the rider of 
“extenuating circumstances,” which means in France that 
The 
sentence, however, on Madame Humbert and her husband is a 
severe one, five years of solitary confinement being to a woman 
of her luxurious habits almost worse than death. The other 
_defendants have only three and two years, the Judge 
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was always certain after the narrative speech of the Procureur- 
Général, but it was made more secure by Madame Humbert’s 
final defence. She had promised to produce the millions, and 
crush her opponents by revealing a “ secret,” which, it seemed 
from Maitre Labori’s speech, would be a disgraceful one, and 
especially painful toall “ patriotic Frenchmen.” Whensheended, 
however, the audience only laughed, for they perceived that her 
“secret”? was a mere rigmarole of assertions. The ‘ Craw- 
ford” who bequeathed the hundred millions of francs was, 
Madame Humbert declared, one Regnier, whom France had 
forgotten, but who was the go-between of Bismarck and 
Bazaine during the siege of Metz. As Regnier died after 
the alleged inheritance had devolved, and was always a poor 
man, the story as an explanation was discreditable to Madame 
Humbert’s powers of romancing. They had, perhaps, died 
away; but one cannot but suspect that the appreciation of 
them has been absurdly exaggerated, and that she was an 
ordinary adventuress, greatly helped by sheer luck, by the 
fears of the usurers who lent her money, and by the hypnotic 
‘influence which talk of millions exercises on the French 
‘imagination. 


M. Combes would seem to have finally adopted Gambetta’s 
idea that the real enemy of the Republic is Clericalism. Ata 
banquet given him at Saintes on Sunday last he declared, 
‘amid loud applause, that “he would continue the fight [with 
the Church] without mercy,” until the triumph of the Repub- 
lican spirit over the Clerical spirit was attained. He cared 
nothing for the abuse with which he was assailed, and would 
call on the whole country to support him against reaction in 
its new guise, that of a defence of liberty. M. Pelletan, the 
Minister of Marine, also has informed an audience that he 
finds a great deal too many officers in the Navy who have 
been trained under the Dominicans, and he will take steps to 
remedy that mischief,—rather an ominous threat to the Navy, 
which is full of Breton gentlemen, most of them sincere Roman 
Catholics. The campaign against the Church will, therefore, 
continue, and it is interesting to imagine the form it will 
assume. We venture to predict that the Law of Associations 
will be extended, and that monastic establishments will be 
disallowed in France, and their wealth employed in secular 
education. This proposal will, of course, deepen the antago- 
nism between the State and the Church, but it will be accepted 
by the two Chambers. The real feeling of France is that the 
parish clergy are useful, but the monks are useless, and no 
law directed against the latter will be rejected. M. Combes’s 
difficulties will begin when he attacks the regular clergy; but 
once embarked on the Anti-Clerical course, can he limit his 
destructive action to the monastic establishments ? 


The Times of Thursday publishes a long and very temperate 
account of the recent Labour movement in Odessa, from which 
it would appear that the Government acted with more 
moderation than has hitherto been reported. The strike 
there assumed great proportions, nearly the whole working 
population being “out,” and the Government at first pro- 
claimed itself neutral, or even at heart upon the side of the 
men. The respectable classes, however, became alarmed, and, 
on their petition to General Petroff at St. Petersburg, orders 
were issued placing all authority in the hands of the military. 
Even then those authorities refrained from violence, though 
they prohibited public meetings, and it was not till, at a 
meeting of twenty thousand workmen outside the town, 
revolutionary sentiments were openly expressed that the 
Governor ordered the strikers to disperse. They refused, and 
were charged by the Cossacks and the infantry. Neither, 
however, used firearms, the Cossacks plying their terrible 
whips, and the infantry the butt ends of their rifles. Only 
eight persons were killed, and after the dispersion, as we 
learn from other sources, the employers were persuaded to 
make considerable concessions, especially as to hours. The 
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of our whole system of national defence on the mij ‘ 
side. The first part of the Report deals with the milita 

preparations for the war, and while exonerating the Intell 

gence Department, establishes the fact that though the 
possibilities of a collision with the Transvaal were clear}: 

foreseen, no extra expenditure was authorised till the as 
eve of the war. The Commission indicates that the responsi. 
bility for this procrastination must be shared between the 
Government, who were actuated by political reasons jp 
limiting the reinforcement of the South African garrison, and 
their military advisers—excepting the Intelligence Depart. 
ment—whose specific recommendations were inadequate, But 
no impartial outsider is likely to gainsay the opinion of Lord 
Esher conveyed in his Note appended to the Report that for 
our perilous unpreparedness in 1899 the Secretary of State for 
War was responsible, either through neglect or ignorance of 
the facts. We had been forewarned—by the Tntelligencg 
Department, by Mr. Chamberlain in 1897 and 1898, but 
not, strangely enough, in 1899, and to some degree by 
Lord Wolseley and General Butler—but we were not fore. 
armed, and Lord Lunsdowne, in acquiescing in and support. 
ing the deliberate postponement of the needful preparations, 
must be regarded as primarily responsible for a situation which, 
but for “an extraordinary combination of fortunate circum. 
stances,” might have cost us the Empire. We were reluctantly 
driven to express this view in these columns in January, 1900, 
and it is largely endorsed by the findings of the War Commission, 


The evidence taken as to the qualities of the men of the 
Regular Army goes to show that although in moral they left 
little to be desired, the physique of the later drafts was poor, 
while as a whole they were lacking in intelligence and indi. 
vidual resourcefulness, and inferior to the Boers in shooting, 
using cover, and entrenching. As regards the officers, there 
was a general consensus of opinion that the junior officers did 
better than the seniors, because they were less fettered by the 
vicious traditions of an obsolete system. Lord Kitchener, in 
particular, complained of a lack of professionalism in the 
higher ranks, and stated that he had some difficulty in obtain. 
ing a sufficient number of competent officers to command 
columns in the later stages of the war. The improvised 
character of the Staff arrangements also caused great con- 
fusion, and in general the supply of trained officers was most 
l inadequate. The best junior officers in the Militia and Volun. 

teers were used to replenish the Regular Army, and the 
Militia were largely officered by untrained youths. The Com. 
mission, Lowever, speaks well of the Volunteers, and in par- 
ticular of the C.I.V. The first contingent of the Imperial 
Yeomanry were the best, but even the second contingent did 
good work when they had received some education in the field, 
and, “looked at as raw material, were of a better average 
quality than that obtained at the ordinary rate of pay in the 
Army.” In regard to the Colonial contingents, whose fine 
qualities are freely acknowledged, it is interesting to learn 
that Sir Redvers Buller was the author of the notorious tele. 
gram discouraging the sending of mounted troops. 


With the general observations of the Commission in regard 
to the true lessons of the war, and the attention that is being 
paid to them, we deal in another column. The results of the 
inquiry into the supply of matériel make deplorable reading 
—notably the minute of Sir Henry Brackenbury on ammuni- 
tion and equipment dated December 15th, 1899, the day of 
the battle of Colenso. High praise is given to the work done 
by the Engineers and Army Service Corps—Lord Kitchener 
stated that he considered that the soldier was better fed than 
in any previous campaign—though it is noted that “on the 
financial side there does not seem to have been any adequate 
preparation for a state of war,” a condition of affairs prompting 
the suggestion from Lord Kitchener that competent military 
financial advisers should be appointed on the staffs of Generals 





correspondent seems to think the treatment of the men severe, 
as indeed it undoubtedly was; but we question if less severe } 
measures would have been adopted either in France or; 
Germany. All overthe Continent, indeed, a strike when attended 
with refusals to disperse on demand is treated as a small revolt 
justifying the use of force. It is well to be fair even to Russia. 


The Report of the Royal Commission on the War was 
issued on Tuesday, and is a most formidable indictment 








in the field. The defects in land transport are attributed to 
the pciitical reasons which delayed the general preparations 
for the war, but the Admiralty is given high praise for the fore- 
thought and completeness of its arrangements for sea transport. 
With regard to the question of War Office reorganisation, 
which is discussed at considerable length in the Report, we 
can only here note the suggestion of Lord Esher, endorsed in 
the main by Sir George Taubman-Goldie, that to remedy the 
present evils a Council should be formed on the lines of the 
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age . 

Board of Admiralty, and that the post of Commander-in- 
Chief should be abolished. Sir George Taubman-Goldie 
further recommends the enforcement of compulsory military 
national education, in order to guard against the recurrence 
of the danger which faced us in 1900, when the dearth of 
trained men and trained officers, and the stripping of our 
home defences, “produced the most perilous international 
situation in which the Empire has found itself since the days 
of Napoleon.” The whole Report might be summed up in 
one sentence. We were saved by a miracle, and yet we are 
trusting to another miracle to save us in a similar emergency. 


Ata banquet given by the Montreal Board of Trade on Friday 
week in honour of the delegates to the Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce a most important speech was delivered by Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier. Dealing with the preferential trade question, the 
Canadian Premier discussed the various schemes put forward 
to establish closer relations between the Mother-country 
and her dependencies. Canada, he continued, was intensely 
desirous to have a preferential market for her food products 
in Great Britain; but “we think the first step would come 
better from Britain than ourselves, and we do not want to 
force our views on our brothers. If such an arrangement 
would not be satisfactory to them, for my part I do not want 
to have such an arrangement.” Finally, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
emphatically proclaimed his dissent from the suggestion 
which he attributed to the Duke of Devonshire,—who, as 
we think, was only stating a hypothetical case favour- 
able to Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s own position,—viz., that 
the Colonies might be called on to give up some of 
their independence and freedom of action in fiscal, com- 
mercial, and industrial legislation. Concessions purchased at 
the cost of political rights would be purchased too dearly. 
“Canada values too highly the system which made her what 
she is to consent willingly to part with any portion of it for 
whatever consideration, and, even for the maintenance of the 
British Empire, I think it would be a most evil thing if any of 
our Colonies were to consent to part with any of their legisla- 
tive independence.” The whole tone of the speech was that 
of one who deprecated the raising of the question of Colonial 
preference, and was deeply impressed by the difficulties in the 
way of its realisation. 


The Free-trade position is greatly strengthened by the 
very striking article published in Tuesday’s Times from a 
Scottish correspondent. The pith of the argument is to be 
found in the following significant statement :—“ The Scottish 
industry that stands in need of protection has not yet been 
named, and of late years, at all events, Scottish manu- 
facturers and merchants have had little cause to think about 
ways and means of breaking down foreign tariff walls, for 
the simple reason that they have been doing their utmost to 
supply a seemingly inexhaustible demand for both home and 
abroad.” The writer, however, is not content with general 
propositions, but relies on facts and figures. The harbour 
statistics for Glasgow, the principal exporting city, show 
an increase of five million pounds in five years, while the 
whole of the increase in the population has been easily 
absorbed in very variegated industries which show every sign 
of vitality. Nor is this contentment with the status quo 
confined to merchants and manufacturers. Farmers, while 
welcoming “inquiry,” are not prepared to support anything 
but an assured prospect of better prices for their products, 
while “ the enormous majority of the persons interested in the 
mechanical industries are more afraid of anything being done 
to check foreign competition in the supply of their raw 
muterial than fearful of the effect of ‘dumping’ on the 
producers of iron and steel.” Incidentally the writer notes 
that the dread of dear food is real, that it is being most 
assiduously fostered in advance of Mr. Chamberlain’s visit, 
and that “ most inopportunely for him the bakers have just 
raised the priee of the loaf a halfpenny.” The weather, it 
might be added, has also joined in this conspiracy, and bids 
fair to rain away preferential tariffs as it was said to have 
rained away the Corn-laws. 


The Returns of emigration statistics summarised in Tues- 
day's Times deserve attentive consideration in connection 
with the recent Report of the Alien Commission. Against 
the fact that there is a slight increase in the number of native 








emigrants, the Returns make it clear that there has been no 
material increase in the total number of alien immigrants 
who actually settle here, while the number of foreign 
emigrants to British North America was in 1902 not only 
the greatest recorded, but considerably in excess of the 
British and Irish emigrants. It is pointed out by the Times 
that modern migrations differ from those of early ages in being 
to an enormous extent the expatriation of the grown-up men of 
the community, the exception to the rule being furnished by 
Ireland, the land of exceptions, though here theexcess of females 
has fallen 50 per cent. since 1895. It is further noted that 
Scotch emigrants are accompanied by their children in a larger 
proportion than either English or Irish, and that foreign 
immigrants (z.e., “ inward-bound ” persons) almost invariably 
include fewer children than foreign emigrants. The United 
States still remains the chief goal of all emigrants—two hun- 
dred and thirty-two out of every three hundred and eighty-six 
native emigrants in 1902 being bound for that destination— 
but the preponderance is far less marked than it was, and 
British North America now comes next, displacing Australia 
and New Zealand, and the Cape and Natal together make a 
good third. “The great lesson of emigration, as the Times 
remarks, is that it sets most strongly towards countries with 
free institutions. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury delivered an admirable address 
at the opening of somenew Church schools at Doveron Tuesday. 
The schools in question were founded by local Churchmen at 
a cost of £5,000 seven years ago. Later on, when the authori- 
ties demanded the provision of a thousand more places, £9,000 
more was contributed from the same source. But, as the 
Archbishop went on to show, the school authorities, while 
insisting on definite religious teaching given by teachers 
whose qualifications they were definitely allowed to ascertain 
and test, admitted the full and absolute right on the part of the 
parent who desired Christian education of another type “to 
demand that within these walls that teaching shall be given 
to his child, provided that proper provision can be made.” It 
had further been arranged that every department should have 
at least one Nonconformist teacher. He thus claimed that 
they were contradicting by positive fact the allegations con- 
stantly made against the Church—in letters which he received 
daily, in newspaper articles and correspondence, and in cam- 
paign literature—of narrowness, bigotry, and proselytism. To 
illustrate the controversial methods of those who opposed the 
system established by the Education Act of 1902, the Arch- 
bishop described how a “ Manual of Doctrine” was pilloried 
as representing the teaching of the Church in regard to 
Dissent, although the author had been removed from the 
headship of a Church of England Training College twenty 
years ago on account of the views which he eight years 
later embodied in the Manual. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the tone of the speech was m the slightest 
degree combative. It was above all else a wise and kindly 
attempt to remove the misunderstandings that keep Church- 
men and Nonconformists from working together to promote 
the moral and religious well-being of the community. 

Dr. Bourne, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Southwark, has 
been nominated to the vacant archbishopric of Westminster. 
The Cardinals, in discussing the selection, are said to have 
eliminated Mgr. Merry del Val because of his present position 
in the Vatican, and Dr. Hedley, the Bishop of Newport, on 
account of his age; and would have elected Dr. Gasquet only 
that he occupies a lower position than Dr. Hedley in the 
Benedictine Order. Dr. Bourne, who is only forty-two years 
of age, was appointed Domestic Prelate to the late Pope in 
1895, Coadjutor Bishop of Southwark in 1896, and Bishop in 
1897, and is said to be an energetic administrator and 
organiser; but his selection is not popular amongst the 
Liberal Roman Catholics, he being described as “something 
of a martinet” in regard to discipline, and likely to follow 
in the steps of Cardinal Vaughan in regard to the reform 
movement. The announcement of the choice of the Cardinals 
before its ratification by the Pope is said to be premature and 
irregular, and it is quite possible, though not likely, that 
Pius X. may refuse to confirm the nomination. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols (23 per cent.) were on Friday 90§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
LORD SALISBURY. 


LOOFNESS, sincerity, and self-control were the three 
marked qualities in the late Lord Salisbury which, 
displayed as they were by a man of high intellectual 
powers and great hereditary rank, secured for him the 
admiration, and ultimately the confidence, of his country- 
men. Lord Salisbury had many reasons for pride, and all 
tended to keep him aloof from other men. He was, to 
begin with, a great noble with adequate wealth, an 
unstained name, and a pedigree which stretched back to 
the Tudors through names that were intertwined with the 
history of the country. He did not despise the com- 
monalty at all, they being as much creatures of Allah as 
himself ; but he thought that historic descent ensured in 
good men qualities their inferiors were apt to lack, and he 
preferred those qualities. He was also a man of great 
ability, saw quickly into the heart of a subject, and could 
upon most occasions bring his singularly varied experience 
as scholar, traveller, man of science, and member of many 
Cabinets rapidly to bear upon the great incident of the 
hour. He did not, therefore, “suffer fools gladly,” but 
held away from them, sometimes, if the rules of controversy 
permitted, told them they were fools in most incisive 
words. Above all, he had the capacity for governing, for 
being impressive, for making inferior men give way as to 
some one whom it was useless to oppose. He was, we 
have reason to believe, aware of this, and in middle life, 
before he had mellowed, accepted his nickname of “the 
terrible Marquis” as high personal praise. He was by 
nature a shy man too, with a curious nervous shyncss 
which made him turn cold and his fingers tremble when in 
the Lords he felt the necessity to rise and speak. Every- 
thing therefore helped to keep him aloof; and he kept 
aloof, being little influenced by other men, desiring no 
intimate companionship outside a very few, and caring 
nothing for popularity, even as an instrument of power. This 
attitude of mind, which, owing to another gift, was patent 
to all mankind, would anywhere on the Continent or in 
America have ruined him as a politician; but in England 
it served him as a pedestal. The people here do not feel 
envy. Other things being equal, they prefer to be led by 
men of the greatfamilies ; and for intellectual pride they have | 
a regard, as well as deference, which it would take a history | 
to explain. They display it towards a Bright as towards 
a Cecil, and feel it even in a case like that of Parnell, 
whom they recognised more or less, instinctively, as an 
enemy. They think aloofness shows disinterestedness— | 
which is often, or even usually, true—and for disinterested- 
ness they have in politics unbounded admiration. It is 
not because they feel that they themselves could not be 
disinterested, but because, being in the main a people of 
confused thoughts, they exceedingly value good and definite 
counsel, and think that they find it most readily in the 
disinterested, especially if the latter are also unmistakably 
sincere. That Tord Salisbury was, almost to a fault. He 
must no doubt occasionally have concealed opinions about 
persons, and he must also in dealing with foreign states- 
men have sometimes employed finesse ; but we cannot recall 
an occasion upon which he tried to leave a false impression 
or hide up a belief because it might lessen his popularity. 
Though, for example, leading a democracy, he never con- 
cealed his opinion that democracy was a doubtful experi- 
ment which would in the end lead to mischief; never pro- 
fessed to “love” the people even when serving them with 
his whole heart; never uttered one word of the flatteries 
which it is supposed—erroneously as regards this country 
—the democracy craves. There was democracy, a fact, and 
he accepted the fact, and did the best he could with 
it; but he never cringed to it, even after he had dis- 
covered, as he must have done in his later years, that 
Behemoth, if bred in Britain, is a very placable and 
long-suffering beast, responsive to the bridle, and without 
any great need of blinkers. To the end he served the 
people as laboriously and conscientiously as if he had 
believed their collective intelligence to be brighter than his 
own. He worked for them, in truth, as he worked for his 
many tenants, not believing much in tenant rights, but 
entirely believing that his duty was to do justice, to be 





merciful on occasion, and, above all, to see that they did 
not suffer from bad conditions. They say, indeed, that 





when he was much withdrawn in mind from liti 


the project of taxing food aroused him, and that his shak 
of the head was an angry one; but there may be political 
feeling in that tale. 

Of Lord Salisbury’s self-control there are many instances 
He did not, as we have said, believe in democracy, but he 
never when in power wasted strength in the futile effort 
to deprive it of its ascendency, or to resist its clear man 
dates. He had a strong feeling for Established Churches, 
as well as much personal piety, and it must have been q 
bitter moment to him when the Bill disestablishing the 
Irish Church was brought into the Lords; but he, never. 
theless, considered that the country had given its verdict 
that the appeal which it is the duty of the Lords to secure 
had been heard and rejected, and he advised the Peers 
therefore to pass the measure. It was the same in foreign 
politics. His experience as Special Commissioner at 
Constantinople had given him a horror of the Turkish 
Government, but he never became a crusader, never 
forgot that, evil as that Government is, the consequences 
of its disestablishment without an acceptable substitute 
might be even worse. He helped to modify the Treaty 
of San Stefano, and thus kept the peace—a bad peace, 
no doubt—for another quarter of a century; and he is 
believed to have controlled himself in an even stronger way 
after the Armenian massacres. They roused his intense 
indignation; and as we have been told, he decided on 
coercion if the Austrian Government would help. The 
Austrians were willing, and orders were issued for opera- 
tions which would have brought Turkey to its knees; but 
at the last moment some irresistible pressure induced 
Vienna to withdraw, and Lord Salisbury, inwardly raging, 
declared that the British Fleet “could not sail over the 
mountains.” He liked success in negotiation; but he 
never forgot that it might be bought too dear, com. 
pelled himself to see his adversaries’ point of view, and re- 
peatedly smoothed their path towards graceful retreat by 
small but amiable concessions. The English public, which 
in some moods seems ready to fight the whole world, at 
once exaggerated these concessions; but in the end, 
especially after Fashoda, it felt confident that the dignity 
of the country was safe in his hands, and rather rejoiced 
in his absence of rash Chauvinism. He rather liked Russia, 
and would gladly have come to a final entente with its 
rulers ; but when all tentatives failed he took the strong 
precaution, wise or foolish, which is involved in his Treat 
with Japan. He faced America in the first difficulty about 
Venezuela, and denounced what he considered unfounded 
extensions of the Monroe doctrine; but when the difficulty 
ended he gladly accepted American amity, and _per- 
mauently enhanced it at the crisis of the Spanish War 
by showing his readiness to stand by the States against a 
European coalition. 

His defect as a statesman was lack of administrative 
force. He was, in fact, essentially too conservative in 
mind to believe strongly in “reforms” of any kind, and 
he did not always choose colleagues well; while he had 
either—what we think was the case—a dislike of driving 
them, or he had not the ability to see that they wanted 
driving. His addition to the numbers of the Cabinet was 
a mistake which weakened the force of that great fly-wheel, 
and he did not sufficiently realise that in our Constitution 
the Premier is the King’s adlatus, and responsible for 
every Department. The primary responsibility for the 
early disasters of the South African War rests with Lord 
Lansdowne, but the Premier, when war with the Boer 
Republics seemed imminent, ought to have looked into 
the condition of the War Department, and have remedied 
that condition of total unpreparedness now revealed by 
the Report of the Commission of Inquiry. No one would 
have suspected him of jobbing if he had cleansed the 
Augean stable there, and insisted on efficiency ; and it was 
his duty to have done it whether the Minister of War 
supported him or not. This was the great failure of his 
career, and one we can only explain on the theory that, 
with all his intellectual powers, Lord Salisbury was not a 
perfect judge of men. If that is the correct explanation— 
and of course we must wait for further light till more of 
his correspondence has appeared—Lord Salisbury as a ruler 
of men did not reach the absolutely front rank; but 
Europe has fallen upon a cycle of second-rate men, and 
the whole world recognises that his departure leaves & 
painful void. 
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PORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
wns ON THE WAR. 


hundred and sixteen pages of closely 
Yigg lees dire which constitute the Report of the 
ssion on the War in South Africa, F gems 
ay, form too large a document, and suggest 
$40 pons  aportant problems, to be dealt with fully 
within the limits of a single article. We do not propose, 
therefore, to do more for the present than to examine one 
or two of the salient questions which the Report raises, 
and must postpone consideration of others | which, no 
doubt, are extremely important, but which require 
separate treatment. Indeed, there is sentence following 
sentence in this most valuable contribution to the dis- 
cussion of our military needs and policy that would form 
the text of innumerable essays and speeches, sentences 
which we sincerely trust will be as carefully read and 
thought about by every private British citizen as by 
those who, by their own executive action, can make it 
ssible for reform to come about in the methods of the 
ar Office and the provision of the Army we need. 
Two such sentences stand out for immediate comment ; 
they are, indeed, perhaps those on which more attention 
should be concentrated than on any others in the Report. 
The first is the statement made by Sir George Taubman- 
Goldie, in a Note appended to the Report, that the hope 
expressed by the Commission “that the state of affairs in 
1899 cannot recur” is, on his part, “a wish and not an 
expectation.” The second is a general observation made 
by the Commission as a whole. After stating that “the 
true lesson of the war in our opinion is, that no military 
system will be satisfactory which does not contain powers 
of expansion outside the limit of the Regular forces of the 
Crown, whatever that limit may be,” the Commission 
remark that “we regret to say that we are not satisfied 
that enough is being done to place matters on a better 
footing in the event of another emergency.” It is difficult 
not to read into the second observation something of the 
same spirit of dissatisfaction with our present system 
which so clearly emphasises the remark made by Sir 
George Taubman-Goldie. That, to our mind, is the most 
important point in the Report. Should we, that is, if we 
suddenly engaged in a great war, do better to-day, or next 
year, or ten years hence, than we did in 1899? 


If not, to what conclusion can we come? Let us see 
what actually did happen in 1899, in the way of break- 
downs and mistakes on the part of various Departments 
connected with the Army which we eventually sent to 
South Africa. We can take as typical instances the 
failures of the Departments whose business it was to 
supply material. On December 15th, 1899, the day of the 
battle of Colenso, Sir Henry Brackenbury, Director- 
General of Ordnance, wrote a Minute to the Commander- 
in-Chief which, as showing a deficiency in warlike stores 
and material on the outbreak of a great war, is surely one 
of the most amazing documents to which a General can 
ever have had to sign his name. Not only had there been 
no preparation for the Boer War, but there had been no 
preparation for any war of any kind whatever. Every 
arrangement that was made seems to have been made on 
the supposition that the British nation, even three weeks 
before the Boer commandos marched into Natal, was about 
to enjoy the blessings of eternal peace. We are informed, 
for instance, that our authorised stock of small-arm 
ammunition on March 3lst, 1899, was a hundred and 
fifty-one millions. Sixty-six millions of these were use- 
less. It was the ammunition known as Mark IV., and 
the bullets were expanding bullets, which could only have 
been used in defiance of the Hague Convention. But the 
Hague Convention does not seem to have been the chief 
objection to their use. The cartridges are reported to 
have been liable to “strip” and to explode in the face of 
the rifleman using them, especially if the weather happened 
to be hot and the rifle dirty,—not impossible conditions in 
the event of war As to artillery, we began to manu- 
facture guns for many batteries only when war was in full 
swing. “At the beginning of the war we had only three 
batteries of 5in. howitzers, and in reserve, only one 
5in. howitzer, one carriage, and two ammunition wagons.” 
Of harness, we had in reserve less than sufficient for five 
batteries. The “ authorised ” number of machine guns was 


1,224. We had only 898. ‘To meet the wear and 
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tear of 16,000 sets of cavalry saddlery, we had 500 
sets in reserve. To meet the wear and tear of 364,000 
sets of infantry accoutrements, we had 10,000 sets in 
reserve. Of cavalry swords we were supposed to have 
6,000 in reserve. We had precisely 80; not that this 
was quite so disastrous a failure as it appears, since this 
articular pattern of sword was described by Sir John 
rench as “the very worst that could possibly be used.” 
As to rifles, we had 200,000 in reserve, but 25,000 of these, 
owing to bad sighting, threw eighteen inches to the left at 
500 yards. As to the kits for the 82,000 Reservists, none 
could be used. They were red and blue, and useless for 
fighting abroad. The idea seems to have been that if the 
Reserves were called out, they would not be wanted to 
fight. True, we had 40,000 khaki suits made in the spring 
of 1899, but the doctors condemned them as being too 
thin. In regard to boots and helmets, we just managed to 
pull through by borrowing from India. For the two army 
corps supposed to be available for service abroad there was 
practically no transport. We had only 52,000 sets of 
horse-shoes to meet a monthly demand of 35,000; and we 
had no mule-shoes at all, although we had to send 40,000 
every month to South Africa. As to remounts, the story 
is an old one; it can be summed up in the statement that 
no provision had been made, or even so much as contem- 
plated, for the supply of animals in case of war. , 
That is a very brief summary of the failure of th 
various Departments concerned to supply material. We 
come next to the supply of men. The military situation 
in 1900 is described in the Report as follows :—*“ The 
strength of the Regular Army with the Colours in the 
United Kingdom consisted on Ist October, 1899, of 
103,052 non-commissioned officers and men. Of these, 
we are informed, before 3lst March, 1900, 61,593 had 
gone to South Africa and 4,126 to India and the 
Mediterranean, thus leaving 37,333 at home. The 
Regular forces at home on the 1st April, 1900, consisted 
of 103,023 ‘effectives’ of all ranks (not including the 
embodied Militia). This total included the 37,333 still 
immature soldiers above mentioned, the recruits who had 
subsequently joined, Reservists who had been found unfit 
for foreign service, and men who had been sent home sick 
and wounded from South Africa.” There were also to be 
taken into account, of course, for purposes of home defence, 
the embodied Militia, the Volunteers, and the Yeomanry; 
but “a considerable part of these forces had gone 
to South Africa, and there was at home, as also in 
South Africa, much weakness in trained officers.” These 
are two extracts from the Report, and if one thing is 
perfectly clear, it is this, that the system by which we 
were to be provided with an Army in 1899 did not work. 
We did not get the material when it was wanted, and we 
did not get the men when they were wanted. But it will 
be retorted, perhaps: ‘ You did eventually get the material, 
and as for not getting the men, you employed from first to 
last no fewer that four hundred and fifty thousand soldiers 
in South Africa.’ Yes; but at what cost? and what would 
have been the extra cost had we been involved in war 
with a first-class European Power instead of a nation 
of farmers? ‘Those are the real questions to be considered 
to-day, and we should not have wearied our readers by 
drawing up the exasperating list of the War Office’s 
failures in 1899 once more if it were not that it is only 
by a thorough realisation of the magnitude of those 
failures that it is possible to emphasise the necessity 
of deep and anxious thought and hard work in order 
to put matters on a better and safer footing; and here we 
come, of course, to the deliberate statement of the Com- 
missioners that they “regret to say that” they “are not 
satisfied that enough is being done.” They give reasons 
for this conclusion. Having expressed their belief that 
“no military system will be satisfactory which does not 
contain powers of expansion outside the limit of the 
Regular forces,” they ask what has become of the organisa- 
tion which enabled us during the war to send Yeomanry 
and Volunteers, from home and from the Colonies, to take 
their places by the side of the Regulars. “So far as we 
can learn, nothing has been done to collect systematically 
the valuable ‘experience of the officers who worked that 
organisation, certainly nothing to formulate that experi- 
ence, to embody it in handbooks, or to create a framework 
which would be ready for prompt and effective action.” 
This is a point upon which, as our readers may remember, 
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‘we have again and again insisted. We ought to keep 
the scaffolding always ready for use. Instead, we have 
deliberately flung away and lost all the poles and planks. 


There, as it seems to us, is the keynote of this Report. 
‘We can settle the question of the supply of material easily 
‘enough: it is merely a question of voting money to buy 
guns and ammunition and transport and clothes, and 
seeing that they are bought. The real difficulty—the 
‘point on which every effort ought to be concentrated—is 
the supply of capable officers and trained men. Is it 
really an insuperable difficulty? Must it always remain 
‘the case that it is the “wish,” not the “expectation,” of 
long-sighted men like Sir George Taubman-Goldie that “the 
state of affairs in 1899 cannot recur”? We do not believe 
it for a moment. If so huge a subject as the reform of 
‘our Army can be summed up into two words of counsel, 
we should sum it up in the words “educate” and 
“register.” Educate your officers; but it is not enough 
to educate the supply that is forthcoming to-day. That 
supply must be increased; and how? There is only one 
answer. More has been written about “stupid” officers, 
perhaps, than has been written about any subject con- 
nected with the war. But when do you ever hear 
@ complaint—so far as the higher positions in each 
profession are concerned—about “stupid” barristers, 
or “stupid” solicitors, or “stupid” doctors? No such 
complaint is heard, and for what reason? Simply 
because the profession of a barrister, or a solicitor, or a 
doctor is open to young men with brains but without 
money, and the profession of the soldier is not. How 
many boys, of the hundreds who gain scholarships at our 
public schools every year, take up the Army as a pro- 
fession? Probably about one per cent.; yet those boys, 
year by year, represent very fairly the brains of the coming 
generation. They do not enter the Army because they 
cannot afford to do so. As to the question of officers, 
then, the first thing to do is to make the Army a possible 
career for poor men,—i.e., to increase the officer’s pay, 
which has stood now at the same figure since a hundred 
years ago, when a sovereign bought more and fewer 
officers were wanted. If you increase the officer’s pay, you 
can make the conditions of receiving that pay corre- 
spondingly harder, because you will get more competition 
for it; and in that competition you will certainly get rid 
of the man who only enters a “crack ” regiment for amuse- 
ment or for show. As to the supply of men, we have 
little to add to what has already appeared in these columns. 
We want a small, thoroughly trained Army ready for ser- 
vice in any quarter of the Empire, and that our Regular 
Army ought to give us. But we want also the machinery 
for raising a very large force of men in the case of a 
national emergency, and that we could get by a proper 
system of training and registration. Lord Esher, Sir 
George Taubman-Goldie, Sir Frederick Darley, and Sir 
John Edge express the opinion in this Report that we 
ought to have a national system of compulsory military 
education. That is a point which we have always advo- 
cated; we need only quote from an earlier issue 
(March 14th, 1903) :—‘*We would make the reservoir” 
(of men able to shoot) “usable by enacting that no 
boy should be free from the requirements of the 
Education Act till he had _ received a _ physical 
education of a military nature. ..... In addition, 
we would encourage every man who had received 
a military training, and every man who held a marks- 
man’s certificate, to enter his name on a register of 
trained men, so that the Government would be able to 
appeal at once and directly to the trained men in the 
country not enrolled in any other force.” That is, almost 
in the same words, the recommendation of the more out- 
spoken of the members of the Royal Commission ; and if 
that recommendation were adopted, and the career of the 
Army officer left open to every boy with brains, whatever 
might be his income, we should certainly hold the “ expec- 
tation,” and not merely the “wish,” that “the state of 
affairs in 1899 cannot recur.” 


One more point remains to be noted. We do not wish 
to seem to pursue Lord Lansdowne vindictively, for though 
‘we have often had to speak strongly against him, we know 
him to be a self-sacrificing, high-minded, patriotic man in 
intention. We would, however, ask any impartial reader 


Spectator’s criticism of Lord Lansdowne, though on, 
have seemed harsh and unfair at the time, is not eatin 
justified by what is set forth in the Blue-book Ww 
only spoke the bare truth when we said that Lord Lang. 
downe was not fit to conduct a great war, and beds 
our strictures not so much on what he did after ¢h 
war broke out as on the fact that he had heen fo < 
years in office, and during that time had done practically 
nothing to give the nation an efficient Army. y 





ONE WAY OF SAVING MACEDONIA, 


| i it quite impossible to employ the one irresistihj 

weapon of civilisation, the Concert of Europe, to a 
vent the catastrophe impending in the Near East? We 
fear it is, for the Powers appear more divided than eyer 
Austria evidently distrusting Russia because of the 
despatch of her squadron to Turkish waters, and German 
through her Press insisting that Bulgarians and not Turks 
are to blame, while Great Britain and France are so afraid 
of intervention that they profess to be shocked at the 
“equal balance of criminality” among the local creeds 
We cannot, however, bear to abandon hope, for in per. 
mitting the event now anticipated Europe gives up its 
moral claim to the general control and disposal of the 
world. There is really danger that the people of Mare. 
donia may cease to exist, and that the great cities of 
Turkey may all be scenes of massacre. It is not 
merely that the Macedonians, driven mad by oppression— 
which, as Mr. Brailsford shows in the Fortnightly Review 
for September, is organised and maintained by the Turkish 
officials for purposes of plunder—have risen on their 
oppressors, and are being put down with horrible slaughter 
and outrage, but that the Mussulman population, wounded 
in its pride of ascendency, threatens to meet attack by the 
slaughter, not of the insurgents, but of all their kinsfolk 
within reach. The officials, even if willing to protect the 
Christians, which is improbable, are powerless to restrain 
the populace, which, being without discipline or officers, is 
when excited under no kind of restraint. It is believed 
that in Salonica and Adrianople the massacres are already 
planned out, and that even in Constantinople the Bulgarians 
will on the first rumour of attack be slaughtered toa chiid, 
The insurgents will, of course, retaliate, and the result 
may easily be that the population of Macedonia will be 
extinguished, and that magnificent province reduced toa 
desert without towns or villages or people. That sucha 
catastrophe should occur in the twentieth century and in 
Europe with the whole civilised world looking on seems 
incredible; but the accounts grow worse and worse, and are 
coming in by degrees from official sources, the Russian, 
Austrian, and Italian Consuls, all of whom are in danger 
of being murdered by the angry Mussulmans, beginning 
at last to break their carefully arranged silence. 


We are not prepared to say that Great Britain, which in 
this matter is moved by philanthropy only, she desiring 
nothing in this region, not even a railway concession, 
should take the tremendous risk of acting alone, or even 
with the support of France. She might bring Germany to 
the defence of the Sultan, who has still territories and 
claims with which to pay for protection, and so produce a 
war that would cost more lives than there are in 
Macedonia; but if the Concert could be induced to act as 
they did in Crete peace might still be preserved and 
Macedonia saved. It would not be necessary for the 
Great Powers to move armies. A combined fleet anchored 
off Yildiz Kiosk would at once reduce the Sultan to sub- 
mission, compelling him to recall his troops, and agree to 
the appointment of a Christian Governor-General in 
Macedonia responsible to the Powers alone. This arrange- 
ment would in a way save the honour of the Sultan, and 
less than this it would be futile to demand. Reforms in 
Turkey are rubbish, for no one will carry them out. It 
looks very well to select picked and plausible Pashas like 
Hilmi Pasha, but they will obey Abd-ul-Hamid under threat 
of Tripoli or Yemen; and officersof gendarmes from Belgium 
would simply be disregarded, or if they were obstinately 
officious, put to death. Belgium cannot shell Constanti- 
nople. The more complete arrangement would, however, 
work. The Asiatic troops would at once obey an order of re- 
call, for if they did not they would starve, and the Governor- 





to examine the Report, and then ask himself whether the 





General could in a@ month raise a body of gendarmes 
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maintain external order. The peasantry, 
Christian, do not want to — — 

ting’s sake, and the agreement once signed, neither 
ri. gee anything to gain by fighting. The Christian 
object, which is liberation, would be attained, and the 
Mussulman object, the restoration of their ascendency, 
would be seen even by themselves to be unattainable. It 
is doubtful, if the Governor-General were a competent 
man, whether the latter would even emigrate, for they have 
not emigrated either from Bosnia or Bulgaria, and would 
have no immediate cause for flight. It is a habit in this 
country to assume that all inhabitants of the Near East 
are desperadoes intent on sacrificing comfort to some 
«fanatical ” or racial idea, but as a matter of fact the agri- 
culturists of the Balkans, unless driven to insurrection by 
Turkish exactions, are as quiet, as industrious, and as 
greedy of money as any other peasantry. Nor are they 
seeking for any wild or anarchic liberty. They are quite 
resigned to live under a despot if only he is a decent one, 
who will protect their lives and their women, be content to 
yeceive the taxes he imposes without endless surcharges, 
and arrange, as Baron Kallay did, for some endurable 
compromise with their Turkish landlords. The people, in 
fact, are not asking to be raised to the level of Londoners 
or Parisians, but only to that of Bengalees or the Chinese 
in Singapore, and surely that is not an unreasonable or 
excessive prayer. It can be granted at once if the Concert 
will but act, with no further disturbance of the existing 
situation, and we ask, therefore, once again whether it is 
quite beyond the resources of diplomacy to set that great 
machine in motion. 


sufficient to 
Mahommedan or 





SIR MICHAEL HICKS BEACH ON THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S supporters in the Press are 
N agreed in paying Free-traders the best and most 
sincere of compliments. They are very anxious to ensure 
that they shall not be heard. This is the true explanation 
of all the talk about shibboleths and formulas. If the 
Fair-trade advocates really thought their opponents’ argu- 
ments as weak as they profess to think them, they would 
delight in drawing attention to them. They would marshal 
them with the utmost care, set them out in their minutest 
particulars, take pains to present them in forms whick their 
authors could not possibly challenge. They would have their 
reward in the completeness of the overthrow which must 
in the end overtake their adversaries. Instead of this, 
their object is to hinder as far as possible anything like a 
fair meeting of opposing reasons. They deny that a Free- 
trader can have anything to say that is worth listening to. 
He is unconsciously playing the parrot, repeating by rote 
statements first uttered half-a-century ago,—statements 
which in the first instance had life and meaning because 
they had been thought out by their authors, and had been 
evolved out of the circumstances of the time. Now they 
have ceased to have any relation to the facts in contact 
with which we have to live, and the only reason why those 
who make them fail to see this is that they have simply 
taken them on trust. Of what use is it to listen to 
cries which are pale copies of passages that once were 
telling in the speeches of Cobden or Bright? We can read 
them for ourselves, if we care to do so, in the newspapers 
or the pamphlets of the “ forties.” As they are presented 
to us now they have no more life or reality than Burke’s 
denunciations of the King’s friends, or his protests against 
the Penal Laws. 


For this reason we welcome Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s 
article in the September Monthly Review. It will be alittle 
difficult for Unionist journals to treat with contempt a man 
who only a year ago was their own Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. LEither he is an authority on fiscal matters, or 
he ought never to have held the one oftice which demands 
special knowledge of this subject. Their satisfaction with his 
Budgets is of too recent a date to make it possible to treat 
him with the contempt which they deal out so generously 
to the common herd of Free-traders. Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach may have elected to be a king among the blind, 
but at any rate he cannot be denied the possession of the 
partial vision which that office demands. Sir Michael, it 
must be confessed, is not mereiful to his opponents. Were 
he anxious to spare them, he would omit all mention of 





the Returns of the Board of Trade. This inconvenient 
Department is the worst enemy that Mr. Chamberlain has 
to encounter. It insists on bringing out the very facts 
that he would leave in the obscurity of official pigeon-holes. 
And in this respect Sir Michael is a kindred spirit. He, 
too, has the cruelty to ask: ‘‘ Can it be true that our iron 
trade is being ruined if the profits of it assessed to 
Income-tax have increased from £1,840,350 in 1896-7 
to £5,380,418 in 1900-1?” And then he goes on in 
the same heartless strain: “The statement that our 
import of raw wool for manufacture increased from 
598,000,000 Ibs. in 1886 to 715,000,000 lbs. in 1901 seems 
incompatible with decay in our woollen manufactures ; 
while if we can send more than £70,000,000 worth of our 
cotton manufactures abroad and find that in 1901 our 
exports of cotton piece goods and yarn were more than in 
1872, though values then were more than double the 
average of present prices, the policy of fighting hostile 
tariffs by free imports can hardly be pronounced a failure 
in the cotton industry.” These are the facts that call for 
inquiry, if any facts do. Why, with these figures in front 
of them, do Mr. Chamberlain’s supporters speak as though 
ruin were on the point of overtaking us, even if it be not 
already in possession? How does it happen that all the 
ordinary signs of prosperity have become proofs of 
failure? It is not in the least wonderful that Fair- 
traders should not be anxious to meet this part of the 
Free-trade case, nor do we wish to treat their unwilling- 
ness as an indication that to meet it is impossible. We all 
know what it is to be confronted by a difficult bit of reason- 
ing, to feel sure that what we are arguing against is a fallacy 
and yet not to be able at the moment to prove it to be so. 
All that we say is that this part of our case is plausible; 
that it does give the Fair-traders a hard nut to crack; that 
though we may be deceived, there is real excuse for our 
hallucination; and that if no serious attempt is made 
to prove that what we seem to see so clearly has no 
existence, we shall have a right to trust our own eye- 
sight after all. If we are a ruined nation, some evidence 
of the fact must be forthcoming. We cannot be losing 
our wealth without knowing it. Before we are asked 
to upset all our fiscal arrangements, and return to 
a system which we have repudiated for half-a-cen- 
tury, the need of such a revolution ought to be proved 
to demonstration. As yet we have seen no proof of it. 
Various ways of bringing about the revolution have been 
suggested, various advantages that may be expected to 
follow from it have been enumerated, but no reason—no 
trade reason, we mean—the alleged Imperial reason we 
leave for the moment on one side—has yet been given us 
for thinking a revolution necessary. We are familiar with 
this kind of reasoning in politics. We know what blessings 
are promised us if we will but nationalise the land or 
abolish private property. What we answer to arguments 
of this kind is that on the whole we are content with 
matters as they are, that it seems wiser to put up with the 
good things we have than to risk losing them in the effort 
to reach an ideal perfection. This is, in substance, the 
advice that Sir Michael Hicks Beach gives us in the fiscal 
controversy. Before we run vast risks in order to escape 
from ruin, let us make sure that there is a ruin to be 
escaped from. So far as we have seen, the only evidence 
which has been cffered in proof of its existence is that our 
prosperity does not increase at the same rate as formerly. 
So might a successful advocate or a successful physician 
bemoan his loss of practice. ‘Time was when I doubled my 
income each year; now if I add 20 per cent. to it, it is as 
much as I do.’ A business that is made does not grow at 
the same rate as a business in the mak.1g. We must not 
expect the trade returns of the next . wenty years to show 
the same rate cf advance as those of the last twenty years. 
We have rivals now where once we had the field to our- 
selves. But a prosperity that increases more slowly than 
it once did is not ruin, and until something worse than this 
is shown to be hanging over us, we shall remain infidels as 
to the necessity of any violent change in the principles that 
underlie our tariff. 


We have stopped so long on the threshold of Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach’s argument that we have only space 
for one more example of his method. He notes the 
change that has insensibly come over Mr. Chamberlain’s 
ideas in relation to the taxation of food. When it was 
suggested that the yield of such a tax “ might provide for 
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old-age pensions, and would increase our home food supply 
by indirectly protecting the British farmer ..... . it 
was naturally supposed that the tax would be high.” On 
this point Mr. Chamberlain’s own supporters have insisted 
on a retreat. They found the notion of a Corn-duty high 
enough to do away with destitution and make the farmer’s 
heart to sing for joy too unpopular to be presented to the 
average elector. Of these grand projects nothing more is 
heard, and, as often happens in such cases, the prospect 
has lost in attractiveness what it has gained in possibility 
of realisation. ‘It is now clear,” says Sir Michael, “ that 
no higher duties are at all likely to be suggested than 
would be necessary to protect, not our own farmers, but 
Colonial farmers, against foreign competition. All the 
talk, therefore, about ‘bringing back into cultivation 
thousands of acres of derelict land,’ or ‘stopping the decline 
of our rural population,’ may be dismissed as irrelevant, 
together with similar exaggerations on the other side.” 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, it may well be, will neither 
starve the poor nor make the English agriculturist prosper. 
What will it do, then? Draw closer the ties that bind us 
to the Colonies and the Colonies to us? If it is to have this 
result, it can only be by committing us to a policy of which 
the consequences are necessarily hidden from us. “ Readi- 
ness on the part of the Colonies to accept a small 
duty at first is certainly no proof that the object of the 
new policy would be satisfied by such a duty.” What if 
the United States farmers found themselves able to reduce 
the price of corn by more than the amount of the duty ? 
Would Canada be content to look on at the failure of the 
—— system without an effort to make it effective ? 
0; she would certainly hold us pledged “ to any subse- 
quent increase of duty that might be found necessary to 
carry out the object of Protection.” ‘The same considera- 
tions which have lately led to the abandonment of all 
thought of a high Corn-duty would be equally operative 
then, and we should find ourselves face to face with a 
Colony indignant at our indifference to the interests which 
she had supposed us pledged to protect. And then look at 
the inevitable complexity of the new policy. We cannot 
pick out one Colony as the exclusive recipient of our fiscal 
favours, least of all “the Colony which Mr. Chamberlain 
has described as ‘ the most backward of all in contributing 
to the common defence.” We must interfere with trade 
in numberless ways in order to adapt our preferential 
system to the varying needs of all our Colonies. And 
what if duties on food should prove insufficient to give 
this equality of benefit? How will it then be possible to 
avoid taxing raw materials? Could we neglect Australia 
and South Africa when we are showing favour to Canada ? 
“Could we protect Canadian wheat against Indian wheat, 
Australian wine or Canadian spirits against West Indian 
spirits? Could we even refuse to the tea, the cocoa, the 
rice, the fruit, that comes to us from India and the Crown 
Colonies the same protection against the foreigner that is 
asked for by the self-governing Colonies for their food 
roducts? ”’ However these questions may be answered, 
it is clear that the effect of the new policy must be con- 
sidered, not merely on the self-governing Colonies, or even 
on the United Kingdom, but on the Empire as a whole. 
If we are to inquire, let us at least inquire thoroughly. 





THE HUMBERT CASE. 


HERE is one solid reason, and but one, for the acute 
interest which foreigners have taken in the Humbert 

case. The story of itself—the story of a legacy intercepted 
only by legal diffi ::!ties, upon the strength of which the 
legatee promises he«vy bonuses to any one who will lend 
him or her money—is one of the commonest in the annals 
of swindling, and the scale of the legacy was settled by the 
nationality of the pseudo-testator. All over the Continent 
“an American fortune” means a fortune of millions, and 
suspicion would have been excited had the romancer con- 
fined herself to thousands. The trial differed in no respect 
from ordinary French trials, the Judge having obviously 
made up his mind from the beginning, and the jury trust- 
ing the summaries by the prosecuting and defending 
counsel much more than the long-drawn evidence. 
The heroine of the story, “la grande Thérése,” as the 
Parisians called her, displayed, so far as we see, no 
special or unusual intellectual power. There was, no 


; . . . a 
doubt, a touch of genius in devising the collusive sui 
for the millions, because everybody naturally thought es 
a suit for a non-existent property was improbable and 
indeed, among sensible men, absurd; but every on 
attributes this part of the scheme to some one sian lin 
sighted than Madame Humbert, possibly her husband. 
whom the jury declared to be her accomplice, and whe 
was familiar with legal forms. The device of the em ty 
safe said to be full of bonds was a very shallow and 1D 
one, for besides tempting every burglar in Paris any 
creditor who accused Madame Humbert of obtainin; 
money by false pretences could have demanded an order of 
the Court for the examination of the safe, when, as actual} 
happened, the fraud would at once have been exposed. Tt 
is true that lies, luck, and the laxity of the Courts all 
protected the adventuress; but she had no right to reckon 
on the last two, and it may be greatly doubted whether 
the first-named were quite so “ magnificently adroit” ag it 
is the fashion of the moment to assert. She must have 
expected a day of detection, she had years in which to 
prepare her final romance, and no one who reads it wil] 
disagree with the audience who heard it that it ig 
laughably foolish. Her portentous “secret,” the revela. 
tion of which was to deliver her at once, turned out to ba 
an assertion that Crawford, the supposed testator, was a 
spy named Regnier, who acted as go-between for Bismarck 
and Bazaine, who did not die till three years after the 
inheritance was said to have fallen in, and who never 
possessed, or could have possessed, any large amount of 
money. Bazaine had no fund of the kind to draw on 
and Bismarck, who had, was not accustomed to reward 
subordinate agents in that Imperial way. Any novel. 
writer in Paris would have invented for her a better 
romance than that, which revealed a distinct poverty of 
intellectual resource, as did her incessant reiteration of 
the promise that she would lay the millions on the table, 
As they had never existed, this reiteration amounted to 
courting defeat. She should have called herself heiress 
and trustee of Bazaine, talked of “ the plunder of Mexico,” 
and explained that her co-heirs, who styled themselves 
Crawfords, sent now and then for the millions to make sure 
that they were safe. She remains, therefore, an ordinary, very 
audacious, and most obstinate adventuress, who was enabled 
by French credulity to borrow very large sums. What she 
did with the money is still not explained; but it is 
admitted that she spent £16,000 a year in luxury, pur- 
chasing everything that took her fancy, paying £300 for 
a dress, £36 for a hat, and surrounding herself with 
pictures, bric-a-brac, and fine hangings. “I want my 
carriage,” she told the jury, “and my bed.” That, how- 
ever, in no way differentiates her from the type to which 
she belonged, the women who in their thirst for physical 
comfort plunge into lying apparently without a fear that 
the day of exposure must arrive. 

The real interest of the case, as it appears to 
us, consists in the revelation it affords of certain social 
conditions. The worship of money has sunk deep into 
the very nature of a certain class of Frenchmen, so deep 
that a great fortune seems to them to be of itself an ad- 
mirable thing, and its possession a gift like genius, or 
beauty, or valour. Much has always been pardoned to the 
poet, or the beauty, or the daring soldier, and now much 
is pardoned to the rich. The great men of Paris hung 
about Madame Humbert; the artists were at her feet; 
even suspicious men of business like bankers, money- 
lenders, and solicitors yielded to the charm of her wealth. 
Even after M. Waldeck-Rousseau had publicly announced 
his opinion that her story was entirely a fraud, and that 
the millions had no existence, Madame Humbert still 
found lenders willing to advance great sums of money 
upon the faith of her promises. The man who at last 
crushed her, M. Cattaui, had lost through her more than 
£100,000. No doubt she offered heavy interest, that is, 
in fact, bribes, which made dividends pleasant for bank 
shareholders, and heavily paid influential go-betweens ; but 
there was a disinclination to investigate her statements, a 
readiness in accepting her stories, which showed a positive 
willingness to believe, an inability to think that any one 
so admirable as an inheritor of millions could be 
an ordinary cheat. The effect of this feeling is to make 
of money the great distinction, the one object of effort, and 





therefore induce all classes to remove as far as possible all 
obstacles to its attainment. ‘The “ ungovernable impatience 
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to be rich,” as Macaulay called it, dissolves all scruples, and 
society finds itself held together only by the necessity or 
the hope of making profits, which means very rapid 
utrescence. Society has not reached that stage in 
France, but it is advancing towards it, and therefore 
towards that fierce reaction, that hatred of money as 
the moving power, which in France tends to produce 


revolution. 

There is another dangerous symptom, too, revealed by 
this trial, and that is the widening area of popular 
suspicion. Throughout the history of the case one cause 
of the deep interest felt locally in its progress has been 
the belief that it would prove “another Panama affair. 
There is no evidence whatever that Madame Humbert 
ever succeeded in bribing anybody except her creditors ; 
but it is certain that she said she had, and that her threats 
of making a grand exposure of important personages if 
she were arrested met with nearly universal credence. 
Ministers of State, Judges, Police Magistrates, every one 
who had ever visited at her house, or had any connection 
with her trials, were all supposed by the “‘man in the 
strect’”” to be open to bribery, and many of them to 
have been bribed. There was a list, it was said, of the 
“corruptibles,” and it was to be produced in open Court, 
with Madame Humbert herself to give the details and 
furnish the proof. She was to bring the social edifice 
crashing down upon the heads of those whom it 
shelters, and to march to prison over the ruin of 
the greatest reputations of France. She made no accu- 
sations—probably had none of any moment to make— 
though up to the last moment a dossier, or bundle of 
papers supposed to be full of dangerous secrets, lay upon 
a table in the Court; but of all Madame Humbert’s false 
hoods, her threats of ruining politicians and Judges were 
those which found the multitude most credulous. That 
is a very bad symptom. It may mean that the thirst 
for wealth has invaded the official class, and that the 
bureaucracy, invested with great power and wretchedly paid, 
is beginning, as in Russia and Turkey, to turn its preroga- 
tives into money, thus destroying its moral influence as 
well as its efficiency. Or it may be that the suspicion born 
of hatred and envy with which the aristocracy and the 
plutocracy have long been regardea by the multitude in 
France has extended itself to the bureaucracy, who from 
the fall of the Legitimist Monarchy till now have been re- 
garded as the protectors of the people. In either case, the 
social fabric is growing weaker, and will have to be 
recemented before France regains possession of her full 
energies, whether for external action or internal reform. 
In a strictly centralised Republic it is necessary that every 
agent of the State should be not only incorruptible, but 
beyond a suspicion of the possibility that he may be 
corrupt, or the plans and reforms of the central power 
will be baffled at every turn. What is the value of legal 
decisions if the Judges are corrupt, or if, as would seem 
to be the case in Paris, the people think that whenever 
the cause is heavy, money or the interference of Ministers 
will influence the Court’s decrees ? 








THE CORN-LAW RHYMER. 


T is long since England possessed a poet forced into being 
by a period of national stress. For such a voice to be 
heard it is necessary that earnestness be in the air, and just 
now we are passing through a phase of scepticism; deep 
feeling is uncommon; the comfort of the individual having 
become a more preciously guarded thing than it was even 
twenty years ago, ere self-consciousness had been cultivated 
as it now is, altruism is far less simple. Again, if a poet is to 
be born of national stress, it is necessary that a period of 
stress be undergone; and we have known no period of real 
stress for two or three generations. The late war was too 
far from home, and, in spite of reverses, too unequal in 
character, to produce a poet of the kind we are contem- 
plating. 

Whether the present conflict over Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal 
proposals will be waged with the passionate interest that alone 
can produce a poet, it is difficult to say. We sincerely hope 
that it may not, and we hase this hope on the want of sufficient 
earnestness and persistence in the advocates of the new Pro- 








tection. If, however, we should be unhappily condemned to 
a great division of opinion, history may repeat itself and give 
us a popular poet. England produced her last great natural 
orator and her last impassioned ballad-maker—John Bright 
and Ebenezer Elliott—during an economic controversy that 
stirred the nation to its depths. The coincidence suggests 
that a few words on Elliott may not be out of place at this 
season. 


“The Corn-law Rhymer,” as he was called, was born in 
1781, the remote descendant of Border raiders, and the 
son of a Calvinist iron-worker. As a child he was delicate, 
retiring, and studious: with one friend, a green snake, which 
waited for him (he has told us) every Sunday morning in a 
lane on the outskirts of Masborough, in Yorkshire, At the age 
of sixteen Elliott began to work at his father’s trade, and 
fell early into bad ways. From these, however, he was 
rescued in a moment by glancing one day at the picture of a 
primrose in Sowerby’s “Botany,” which reminded him 
poignantly of Nature's influence upon him in his younger 
years, and turned his thoughts back to her. Thereafter to 
the end of his life he filled all his spare time by studying 
botany, by reading, and by writing verse, beginning with “The 
Vernal Walk” in 1798 (the year of the “Lyrical Ballads”). 
Dramatic poems, descriptive poems, epics, odes, and lyrics 
followed, not one of which could be read to-day without 
extreme tedium, while their author was toiling in an uphill 
fight against commercial depression and becoming, for he 
married young, the father of a large family. Until 1821 
Elliott was a failure both as a poet and a man of business; in 
that year, however, his wife’s relations subscribed the money 
to establish him in the iron trade in Sheffield, where he at 
once began to prosper, and ten years later, when he was fifty 
and a wealthy man (unique situation in literature!), he found 
himself as a poet, and under the name of “The Corn-law 
Rhymer” became for a while the most influential writer in 
England. 


Elliott’s true inspiration came from his intense sympathy 
with the sufferings of the Sheffield poor in particular and the 
English poor in general, incident upon the Corn-law of 1815, 
with its various developments, all of which bore so hardly 
upon the labouring classes. Hitherto he had found only in 
other writers his stimulus to write, and had therefore pro- 
duced merely tame derivative work of no value. He was now, 
in the grip of an authentic first-hand emotion, to make 
genuine burning ballads, which if not the best literature, were 
certainly the best polemics; for to the moral effect on the 
country of Elliott’s rhymes was due probably quite as much 
as to Cobden and Bright the repeal of the obnoxious 


measure, 


Since no one reads Elliott to-day, we may give some 
specimens of the white-hot stanzas which this meek-looking, 
pock-marked little man flung at the legislators of his time. 
Elliott, as every people’s-poet must do, wrote with the utmost 
clarity, often choosing some well-known air to which to mate 
his words. Thus the following poem, one of his simplest and 
most pathetic efforts, is written to the tune of “Robin 
Adair” :— 

“ Child, is thy father dead P 

Father is gone! 

Why did they tax his bread ? 
God’s will be done! 

Mother has sold her bed; 

Better to die than wed ! 

Where shall she lay her head ? 
Home we have none! 


Father clamm’d thrice a week— 
God’s will be done! 
Long for work did he seek, 
Work he found none. 
Tears on his hollow cheek 
'Tofd what no tongue could speak : 
Why did his master break ? 
God’s will be done! 


Doctor said air was best— 
Food we had none; 

Father, with panting breath, 
Groan’d to be gone: 

Now he is with the blest— 

Mother says death is best! 

We have no place of rest.’ 
‘Yes, ye have one!’” 


The case was probably overstated to some extent, although 
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Elliott may honestly not have thought so; yet think of the 
inevitable effect of such words sung to such music as “ Robin 
Adair”! ‘In the same vein is this stanza :— 
“Child, what hast thou with sleep to do? 
Awake, and dry thine eyes! 
Thy tiny hands must labour too; 
Our bread is tax’d—arise! 
Arise, and toil long hours twice seven, 
For pennies two or three; 
Thy woes make angels weep in Heaven— 
But England still is free.” 
That is the surest road to the hearts of the people,—by 
sympathy. Another, and an easier, but often a less admirable 
one, is by scornful abuse of the other side. Elliott never 
lacked words when in this mood, but his more temperate 
verses are better, and wake no sense of unfairness or exaggera- 
tion as do his fiercer polemics. Take, for example :— 
“What is bad government, thou slave, 
Whom robbers represent ? 
What is bad government, thou knave, 
Who lov’st bad government? 


It is the deadly Will, that takes 
What labour ought to keep; 

It is the deadly Power, that makes 
Bread dear, and labour cheap.” 

Reading these verses to-day with cool eyes, itis possible to 
wonder at Elliott’s influence. He had, we see, little mastery 
in the poetic art, little wit, small power of ridicule, no 
abundance. Compared with the greatest of all people’s-poets, 
Burns, he is thin and acrid. But what we have to consider 
is that he was forced into song by national stress, that he was 
the spokesman of the suffering majority. Indignation took 
the pen from his hand and wrote for him. His readers came 
to him only for articulateness and sincerity; rhetoric, wit, 
they did not need; they needed a champion, and Elliott 
served them. In judging his verse we must remember these 
things. If it seems barren, it is because its time is past: the 
conditions are changed; there is, at present at any rate, no 
electricity in the air, and we devoutly hope there will not be any ; 
we read as literary critics rather than as partisans or enemies. 
In 1830 a “Corn-law Rhyme” was not merely a rhyme, but a 
tocsin, a battle-cry. 

Elliott lived until 1849,—long enough to see his work done 
and the hated law repealed. A statue to his memory was 
erected by the working men of Sheffield in 1854. Landor 
wrote an ode for the unveiling, which contains these lines, in 
that fine vein of eulogy of which Mr. Swinburne is to-day the 
only possessor :— 

“Three Extiorts there have been, three glorious men, 
Each in his generation. One was doom’d 
By despotism and prelacy to pine 
In the damp dungeon, and to die for Law, 
Rack’d by slow tortures ere he reacht the grave. 
A second hurled his thunderbolt and flame 
When Gaul and Spaniard moor’d their pinnaces, 
Screaming defiance at Gibraltar’s frown, 
Until one moment more, and other screams, 
And other writhings rose above the wave 
From sails afire and hissing where they fell, 
And men half burnt along the buoyant mast. 
A third came calmly on and askt the rich 
To give laborious hunger daily bread, 
As they in childhood had been taught to pray 
By God’s own Son, and sometimes have prayed since. 
God heard; but they heard not. God sent down bread; 
They took it, kept it all, and cried for more, 
Hollowing both hands to catch and clutch the crumbs.” 

Of Elliott’s non-political poetry there is little to say. Only 
now and then did he stumble upon a felicity. Among the 
many four-lined thoughts which Elliott included in his 
“Rambles in Rhyme,” this is as memorable as any :— 

“ Companionship in toil or sorrow 
Makes every man a brother: 
Till we have work’d or wept together 
We do not know each other.” 

As we have said, it is to be hoped that the day has gone by 
for a new singer with Ebenezer Elliott’s intensity of feeling ; 
nor, indeed, were Elliott alive to-day, would the battle of 
preferential duties be likely to call from him such scalding 
words. For the time being we are more disposed to ridicule 
than to direct vitriolic censure. Our next people’s-poet 
will probably less resemble Ebenezer Elliott than “‘ Hosea 


Biglow.” 





—neternay 
“THEY.” 


s HEY say; what say they? Let them say,” said Bisho 

Berkeley. Who are the “they” thus bo P 

80 bold} 

apostrophised ? We may say with one of the Fathers. “a 
know when you do not ask me”; but how difficult it te to 
get nearer. We all have these mysterious “ they” on our 
lips, and yet we cannot define them. Yet though we can. 
not define “they,’ partly because there are so many of 
them, and partly because none of the great elemental 
things like time, love, death, and sleep are capable of 
definition, we can still know and say a great deal about 
“they.” “They” in Dolly Winthrop’s mouth meant Proyj. 
dence. “I wouldn’t speak ill o’ this world,” she was accustomed 
to say, “seeing them as put us in it knows best.” In her 
sense it is, of course, rarely used, though the slang expres. 
sion, “as good as they make ’em,” recalls it. Still, “they” 
has generally a slightly mysterious significance. When we 
say it, we allude to some power we cannot define, or to the 
incomprehensible element in some set of people. “They” 
often signifies the opposite sex,—when to the speaker the 
peculiarities of that sex seem least understandable. When 
men speak contemptuously of what “they” do, men often 
mean women; and when women stand aghast before some 
strange peculiarity of men, they generally talk about “they.” 
Again, “they” may mean all subordinates or all superiors, 
or rather the unaccountable element which must yet be 
counted with in these great divisions of people. If the 
mistress says of her maid that “they” are all the same, she 
means that there are qualities in the poorer class which are 
not understood by the richer; and if the maid says it of her 
mistress, she means the same thing vice versd. 


One of their chief functions is to make laws, laws more 
inexorable than any which are supported by the penal 
code, whose long arms reach every class of the community, 
“They” tell us what to wear and how to behave, and “ they” 
change their minds and we have to change ours. If we do 
not copy them from when we get up in the morning till when 
we go to bed at night, the chances are ninety-nine in a 
hundred that we shall suffer for our rebellion. Metaphorically 
speaking, we shall have to live alone. If we belong to the 
richer classes, we shall be called eccentric and have to breathe 
an atmosphere which savours more or less of ridicule. 
When we are happy “they ” will laugh, and when we are sad 
“they” will smile. When we die “they ” will not much mind, 
because we were peculiar. No one can have everything 
in this world, and if we will have our own way, then we 
cannot have anything else. Suppose, however, that we are 
intellectual, very superior people both in mind and culti- 
vation, and we determine to throw off their yoke. Well, 
then there is about one chance in a million that we shall 
turn out to be men of genius, and in that case “ they ” will bow 
down to us. So ironical, however, is fate that men of real 
genius are but little impressed by what “they” say, and cast 
off their homage as lightly as their tyranny. Perhaps it is 
among the middle class that “they” bear the strictest rule. 
If from among that huge respectable mass we determine to be 
independent of their rule, what will happen? In that case, if 
we want any society we must seek it on the rung of the social 
ladder next below us. “They ” who are obeyed in that sphere 
will not trouble themselves about us. We are outlaws, 
superficially courted perhaps, but inwardly suspected. It is 
probably dull to have no superiors; it is certainly dull to 
have no equals. The game is not worth the candle. If we 
have any sense, we shall hasten to repent our moment of 
mutiny, and go back into the network of unwritten laws 
wherein we were born. Of course we know there is such a 
place as Bohemia, but “they” rule there also. The laws there 
may not be quite so many, but they are more arbitrary. 
In the labouring class a man who will not acknowledge 
that what “they” do is right, and will not try to do 
likewise, generally becomes a tramp like Matthew Arnold's 
hero, who 

“Roamed the world with that wild brotherhood, 

And came, as most men deem’d, to little good.” 
No doubt there are delights to be experienced in that free 
life without monotony or responsibility, but it has terrible 
disadvantages. It must be disagreeable to be dirty, and have 





nowhere to wash; tired, and have nowhere to rest. It is 
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hateful, one would think, to be looked down on by all the 
world,—a terror to wandering children, a prey to home-keeping 
dogs, a scapegoat to bear the blame of all unaccountable mis- 
chief. It is not natural to any man to belong nowhere, and 
be intimately known to no one; to lead a nameless life, and 
look forward to a nameless death bereft of its tragic poetry 
by the sordid actuality of a pauper funeral. In short, 
wherever we live, and whoever we are, “they’ will find us 
out sooner or later if we will not obey them, and that in small 
matters or great, without wrath or reservation. On the 
whole, no doubt, their rule is healthy and right. They 
generally uphold the Ten Commandments, if they enforce a 
hundred and one lesser laws of their own making; and as we 
go on in life we see that those who wantonly break the 
hundred and one seldom keep the Ten whole. Generally 
speaking, the strongest men give in with the best grace. The 
restrictions of convention develop their moral muscle just as 
the burden of the clothes we carry is said by constant 
training to augment our physical strength and make the 
civilised man a finer animal than the savage. “ Nothing,” 
writes Goethe, “tends more to pervert one’s natural 
character than the wish to be unlike other people, and 
nothing tends more to maintain the sanity of our minds than 
to live the everyday life of those around us.” Originality 
cannot be killed and cannot be fostered. It flourishes very 
well in a conventional atmosphere, and needs no curious 
garments to enhance its essential charm. A man should not 
divide himself from his neighbours if he can help it. The 
desire to be conspicuous and the desire to be solitary are both 
alike weaknesses, though they are, no doubt, often allied with 
the great qualities of ambition and modesty. All the same, 
they are parasitic growths which attach themselves to this 
great virtue and this noble infirmity. Emulation supplies to 
many men a necessary stimulant. Like all stimulants, when 
abused it becomes an intoxicant, on which a man may get so 
drunk that he cannot tell fame from notoriety. It is also 
true that without some solitude no one can do his best. No 
hard-and-fast rule can be laid down as to how much solitude 
a given man needs, any more than how much sleep. He is 
wrong if he takes more than just enough to restore his fitness 
for fellowship. 

To the Celtic imagination the whole world is peopled 
with imaginary shapes who must be feared and con- 
ciliated. Children talk of ‘“they,’—creatures of pure 
fancy conjured up to pass the time. Sometimes their 
own creations turn on them and they are terrified. It is the 
same with the Celt, who is incurably—or should we say sub- 
limely —childish. He clings to the playthings that other 
races have put away. “ When ‘those’ are spoken of ”—so 
Lady Gregory tells us in her Irish book called “ Poets 
and Dreamers”—‘ the fallen angels are understood, the 
cloud of witnesses, the whirling invisible host.” The earth 
and the sky and the sea are full of them. They appear some- 
times flying by in a gust of wind and dust. Some of the 
dead seem to join their company, for it is customary, we are 
told, to bless them as they pass, lest “one of our own” should 
be among them. For our part, we think the Celt will be 
happier when he emerges from the “twilight” in which his 
worshippers love to keep him, when he will see things as they 
are, and “they” shall have ceased to whisper to him of passed- 
away wrongs in a passed-away tongue. Superstition militates 
against civilisation and against sympathy, prosperity, and 
mutual understanding. “ Out of error nothing is evolved; it 
does but involve.” A sense of safety is productive of 
many good qualities, among them contentment, and 
amidst his supernatural terrors the Celt will never be 
content. But if the Irishman is a slave to fancy, he 
is no slave of fashion. The conventions which “they” 
make for the Englishman he knows nothing about. Conse- 
quently he is much less self-conscious than the Saxon, and 
much more attractive in manner. When the lower Irish come 
here our high standard of comfort, our heavy ideals of work 
and duty, throw them completely off their balance. In despair 
of keeping so many rules they determine to have none. 

“Here’s hands so full of money, and hearts so full of care, 

For luck o’ love I’d still go light for all I did go bare,” 
explains Moira O’Neill’s haymaker, horrified by the ways of 
the “ workin’ hive” in which he finds himself. It has been 
said of the Irishman that “ his dream has never been entangled 


by reality.” Does the thraldom of fancy release to some 
extent from the thraldom of public opinion? We are inelined 
to think it does. All the same, we believe the latter to be the 
better master. Much is said against conventionality, but 
what is it after all but the decent order of duty which has 
become perhaps a little formal and mechanical by reason of 
time and custom ? 





THE NATURAL GARDENS OF THE RIVER 
EAMONT. 
HERE is a wide difference between flowers scattered 
at random and the same when Nature groups them 
and forms wild gardens. It is as great as that between 
the growth of seeds spilled on waste ground and the fair 
order of the same blossoms in a garden made by hands. 
Such natural gardens are rare. It is the habit of the wild 
flowers to grow either so intermingled as to produce no 
decided effect at all, as, for instance, in the hayfields or by 
roadsides; or for one plant only to cover broad patches with 
a single hue, as do the poppies, the wild hyacinths, and, on 
the moors, the heather. These broad flower masses rejoice 
the eye,—but they are not Nature’s gardens, any more than 
the lavender fields, or the crimson sainfoin, are the gardens of 
art. The chance-sown wild flowers, on the other hand, are 
only “items,” though beautiful in themselves, When the 
country children pluck them to make into posies, the result is 
an epitome of the want of efiect in the manner of their 
growth; for children never try to improve upon Nature, and 
placing side by side the blossoms of many hues and shapes in 
order as they pluck them, their nosegay lacks form, and the 
colours break and are lost. 

Among the very rare examples of Nature’s gardens in 
this country are those on a portion of the banks of 
the Eamont, which divides Cumberland from Westmorland. 
Flora has ever been regarded as a civilised goddess, bearing 
baskets of the finest cut flowers, and twining wreaths of the 
latest varieties of roses to deck the marble temples of the 
gods. But she may have had a wild half-sister, Flora 
Silvicultriz, who had altars built to her by the Roman 
soldiers guarding the frontier of the North, and who in 
return first laid out the wild gardens by this lovely Northern 
stream. The Eamont is the overspill of Ullswater, which it 
leaves a rapid and full-grown stream, and after coursing 
through the rich meadows of Penrith, and under the walls of 
more than one tower and fortress, past the face of cliff after 
cliff of crimson red, set with every form of tree and fern, and 
with spouting rock fountains and trickling cascades, cuts 
through a gorge of the oldest sedimentary rocks at Udford, 
and then runs between flat meadows to meet the Eden at 
Eden Hall. 

A natural garden does not spring up by itself. Like 
others, it must be made. Here the maker is the river 
itself, by means, in part, of its spates and floods. But 
the wild garden must also have its supply of seeds and 
plants, and a site undisturbed by man. In other words, it 
must be on land not cultivated, and which cattle do not browse. 
This is secured on the banks of the Lower Eamont by the 
margin between the high flood mark and the normal level of 
the river, and by the exquisite survival of moor and crag 
known as Udford Rocks. There are, in fact, two wild gardens 
adjacent, each looking on the clear and flowing river,—the 
upper, or rock garden, and the lower, or herbaceous border, 
with line behind line of flowers, following the course of the 
river. Sometimes the rocks descend to the waters, and there 
the gardens mingle, harebells and stonecrops and tiny wild 
pink geraniums growing on the sunny backs of red-grey 
rocks, round whose feet the waters swirl; while by their sides, 
springing from the moist river soil, grow tall mauve cam- 
panulas and masses of meadow-sweet. Nor must it be 
forgotten that on the north or cool side of the gorge are a 
series of natural ferneries and moss grottoes, hanging above 
the flower line. The “broad effects” in the river garden are 
probably arranged by the spring floods, which deposit here 
a line of silt, there a long strip of smaller pebbles, and 
there again a bed of larger boulders, all sorted to size by 
the action of moving water. The results are astonish- 
ing. Here, for instance, the water is fringed by a glowing 
border of mimulus, a pure yellow giant musk, with 








afew dark spots on its lips, and exquisite green leaves, all 
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reflected in the stream. Behind the mimulus, on the gentle 
slope, is a width of some five feet of the broad leaves of the 
burdock. Among these burdock leaves, and contrasting like 
the spikes of “canna” in the elaborate bedding seen in the 
London parks, rise the delicate bells of tall grey-mauve 
campanulas of a kind only found in the North. Behind 
these again, on the drier ground, is a line of tall red 
foxgloves. Above, for a few feet, is a rock-face, covered 
with moss and ferns; and then the steep bank, set with 
rowan and sycamores. Another water-garden effect has for 
its main “bed” an islet. Sloping down to this is a 
line of four clumps of burdock, all perfectly round, each 
nearly equidistant from the other, each with a swirl of shallow 
water breaking round it, and all in oblique line with the shore 
of the islet, which is set entirely with burdock, mingled with 
great clusters of yellow buttons, probably of “ fleabane.” The 
plant, whatever its correct name, is scarcely decorative else- 
where. But in this moist season, and in the river soil, 
each cluster of “buttons” is of perfect growth, and the 
very regular setting of the plants among the burdock leaves 
looks like the work of art. The arrangement of the clumps 
and the sowing of the islet, as well as the regular slant of its 
shore across the stream, are caused by the laying down of the 
stones in spates, and the scour of the current; while the big 
floods leave soil enough between the stones to nourish the 
plants. On this islet grows a regular succession of flowers, 
just as there is in any well-managed garden. In spring the 
stones are covered with a bed of yellow butter-burrs, among 
which the pinkish spikes of the burdock flowers push up 
through the sheets of drifted sand. Nota leaf has yet appeared 
of the forest which grows later, though the reeds are just 
shooting up through sand and pebbles alike. From this to 
the autumn effect is a complete transformation,—it is difficult 
to believe that it is the same islet. The sunny shore of the 
river is on the Cumberland bank. On the flood-washed 
fringe the first border consists of two forms of meadow-sweet, 
one of a pinkish hue, approaching that of the paler pink spiraea ; 
and three very typical and striking flowers. One is the tall pale 
campanula mentioned before; another is a dark-purple cam- 
panula, which grows on the sounder portions of the banks; the 
third is the large wild blue geranium, which here, as in other 
parts of Cumberland, has a size, colour, and vigour of growth 
very unusual even in this fine plant. With these are river 
grasses, a large dull carmine, cone-headed flower, and, in 
places, the mimulus. 

Earlier, the large yellow globe flower abounds there, and 
mountain avens. As the floods often rise beyond the level of 
the banks, a margin is left untilled where in rare cases a corn- 
field abuts on the river. This forms another flower garden. 
On the border between it and the oat crop there grew this 
year a piece of natural “bedding out” of a most unusual 
kind. In front of the oats ran for some yards a deep fringe 
of wild yellow snapdragon. This in turn was fronted by a 
broad band of wild blue pansies, of varying hue, but mainly 
of a light violet blue. The effect was as brilliant as it was 
unusual, and was probably obtained by the natural dispersion 
of the seed from a thinner setting of snapdragon and pansies 
last year on a seed-bed which had suited them. 

The rock garden on the sunny bank of the Eamont is the 
counterpart or balance of the dewy walls and moss-lined 
cornices which overhang the northern margin of the stream, 
under whose bed the crags also jut, causing it to swirl and 
glisten in toppling curls of white. On the crest are heather 
and bracken, the bracken in the hollows, and the heather on 
the dry backs of the rock, and now lying in sheets like 
damsons and cream. In all the interstices the bilberries, like 
tiny myrtles, grow; and scattered in the crevices and on the 


crest and face of the crags dwarf trees of pine, of larch, of | 


rowan, and of a thorny crab-tree jut out, while their roots 
embrace the squares and cubes of rock as if they had over- 
flowed them in some viscous state and hardened into wood. 
In the débris at the crag-foot, or on the broken faces, are 
masses of almost crimson heath and a wild briar, the fruit of 


which is as decorative as that of the garden briars, specially | 


cultivated for their scarlet prickly seed. 

As though to complete the illusion that some living agency 
had originally planted and designed this garden of the North, 
there are found scattered in the gorge the originals of nearly 
every one of our common garden fruits, besides one wild fruit. 





eras 
the bilberry, of such rich flavour that it might well be cultivated, 
diditthrive under human care. By thevery marginof the stream, 
the wild black-currants grow, their strong perfume distilling 
alike from the flowers in spring and the leaves in autumn, The 
wild red-currant grows among the rocks, and on the little moors 
fringe above wild raspberries, the fruit of which, though small, 
is of the finest flavour. There, too, grows wild gooseberry, both 
the green kind and a luscious but diminutive red gooseberry 
possibly sprung from garden-bred seeds sown by the birds, 
though the fruits are now no larger than sloes. The rowan, 
berries, whose scarlet clusters look like flower masses, are not 
considered edible in England, though made into preserveg 
further north. Lastly, among these originals of our garden 
small fruits growing in the gorge must be mentioned the 
wild strawberry, the hazel-nut, the crab-apple, and wild 
cherries, which further down on the Eden banks are gathered 
and sold for household use. The natural features which 
cause this garden on the Eamont are most unusual, and are 
limited to a short portion of its course; but the same flowers 
and some of their unfamiliar and striking combinations, - 
found also on the Eden and beside the tributaries of thegg 
charming Northern streams. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
aa 
LORD SALISBURY. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I met Lord Salisbury for the first time at the house of 
the late Lord Greville, a relative of his by marriage. I wag 
then a youth, and he a distinguished Member of the House of 
Commons as Lord Robert Cecil. I have a vivid recollection 
of his appearance and conversation. He was tall and spare, 
with a slight stoop. There was no party: only Colonel 
Greville (as he then was), his wife Lady Rosa, Lord and Lady 
Salisbury, and myself. The conversation was mainly political, 
and I remember the vein of pungent humour which pervaded 
Lord Robert Cecil’s criticism of things and persons. Mr, 
Disraeli was not then a favourite of his, and he told us of an 
incident which, he said, nearly caused a breach between the 
Lord Derby of that day and his distinguished lieutenant in 
the House of Commons. The French Government and Lord 
Palmerston’s offered a joint guarantee for the Turkish loan 
during the Crimean War. Mr. Disraeli opposed the guarantee 
when it came before the House of Commons, as did also 
Cobden, Bright, and Gladstone, with the result that the 
Government was saved by the bare majority (I think) of five. 
Lord Derby was furious. He believed that the defeat of 
Palmerston’s Government on that question would involve a 
rupture with France: a contingency which he considered so 
serious that he would have insisted on the vote, if successful, 
being reversed as a condition of retaining the leadership of 
the party. Lord Robert Cecil told this story as a fact within 
his knowledge. Colonel Greville represented County Longford 
in the House of Commons as an advanced Liberal, and an 
animated discussion took place between him and Lord Robert 
Cecil on the Irish question. The former was a member of the 
Tenants’ Rights League, of which, I think, Mr. Sharman 
Crawford was chairman. Judged by later developments, the 
programme of the League was singularly moderate, its chief 
aim being to secure compensation for improvements by evicted 
tenants. But that was considered revolutionary alike by Whigs 
and Tories. Colonel Greville expatiated on the hopelessness 
of getting the British Parliament to attend seriously to Irish 
affairs, or even to take the trouble jto understand them, 
“What hope is there,” he asked, “when the Prime Minister 
[Palmerston] tells me jauntily in the House of Commons 
that tenant-right is landlord-wrong?” And then he went 
on to give an outline of what was necessary to settle the 
Irish question, ending with the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church and the sitting of the British Parliament for one 
month in each year in Dublin. “That is about as pretty a 
sketch of a drastic revolution as I have heard for a long 
time,” was Lord Robert Cecil’s criticism, with a sarcastic 
smile; and he proceeded to express his own views on the 
subject. The next time I saw and heard him was in the 
House of Commons. A full-dress debate was in progress on 
the second reading of a Motion for the abolition of Church 





rates. Bright and other leading Members had spoken. Lord 
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+] sat on a back bench below the gangway, and 
nnd picoorh speech against the Motion. A Radical speaker 
had made some reference—I forget what—to “the secular 
arm.” “An honourable Member,” retorted Lord Robert 
Cecil, “has threatened us with ‘the secular arm,’ which 
I lake to mean the brawny arm of the Member for 
Birmingham.” He spoke for about half-an-hour without 
a note and without hesitation. In figure, voice, manner, and 
debating alertness his brilliant son, Lord Hugh, reminds me 
of what his father was then. Lord Palmerston had “spotted 
him before this as a dangerous opponent. “ Beware of that 
young man,” he said to one of his colleagues; “he is master 
of one great secret of success in debate. Instead of defend- 
ing himself, he attacks you.” The debate in which I first 
heard the late Premier was a memorable one. When the 
tellers announced the numbers, it was found that the “ Ayes” 
and “ Noes” were even. After a short pause, the Speaker 
rose, and in a few well-chosen words gave his reason for giving 
his castin ¢ vote in favour of the “ Noes.” 


Lord Salisbury has been accused of lack of moral courage, 
and not by his political opponents only. Some years ago I 
acted as honorary secretary to an influential Committee (in- 
cluding, by the way, F. D. Maurice and Charles Kingsley) in 
defence of the Athanasian Creed. An intimate friend of Lord 
Salisbury, who also was a member of the Committee, asked me 
one day if I had engaged any one to take the chair at a grand 
meeting that was about to be held in St. James’s Hall in 
defence of the creed. “Iam going to ask Lord Salisbury,” I 
said. ‘You may save yourself the trouble,” he answered. 
“T have known him longer than you have, and my belief is 
that under the appearance of great courage he is deficient in 
moral courage.” I ventured to dissent, and wrote to ask 
Lord Salisbury to take the chair at the meeting. He hesi- 
tated, but solely on the ground that he was hardly justified as 
a layman in presiding over a meeting which had for its object 
the defence of one of the creeds of the Church. But, after 
stating his objections, he agreed to preside at the meeting, 
and did it with complete success. His public life seems to me 
full of examples of moral courage, and moral courage of a high 
order sometimes. I have always regarded his prompt recog- 
nition of the pacific revolution by which the Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia of the Treaty of Berlin reunited them- 
selves as a rare instance of mcral courage, magnanimity, and 
self-effacement. Remember the facts. Lord Beaconsfield 
made the division of Bulgaria, and the permission to the 
Sultan to plant a garrison in the Shipka Pass, a cardinal 
article of his policy. The story is well known of his ordering 
a special train to take him home on the refusal of Prince 
Gortchakoff to agree to his proposal. His success on that 
point was the crowning achievement of the “peace with 
honour.” Lord Salisbury was one of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries who signed the Treaty. Yet a few years after- 
wards, when he held the offices of Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary, and the sundered portions of Bulgaria, 
having solicited the Great Powers in vain to undo that article 
of the Treaty, undid it of their own accord in a peaceful 
manner, Lord Salisbury gave his sanction to it without 
delay, and warned the Sultan of the danger of taking action 
against it. This promptness prevented intervention on the 
part of any Power, and may have averted a great war. It 
required courage of a high order to be the first to put the 
seal on the undoing of what his colleague and chief had 
claimed as his highest title to renown. Probably Lord 
Salisbury never believed in the wisdom of dividing Bulgaria; 
but statesmen must sometimes subordinate their own con- 
victions to the exigencies of political life. What is certain is 
that when Lord Salisbury realised that the division of 
Bulgaria was detrimental to the interests and development of 
its people, and was in no way auxiliary to the interests of 
Great Britain, he allowed no pride or false amour propre to 
prevent him from doing what his conscience told him was 
right. And was not his support of Mr. Gladstone’s Bil 
disestablishing the Irish Church a proof of great moral 
courage? He had opposed the Suspensory Bill of the 
previous year on the sound Constitutional ground that the 
country had not been consulted upon it. After the question 
had been submitted to the constituencies, and they had given 
no uncertain verdict in its favour, Lord Salisbury voted for 
the Bill, and defended his vote in a powerful speech, in which 





he laid down in clear and striking language the Constitutional 
function of the House of Lords,—namely, to submit to the 
verdict of the country when that verdict was declared 
unequivocally; except, he added, on some question of 
immutable morality when a man would rather cut off his arm 
than vote against his convictions. 


I could give other instances, if the rapidity with which I 
am obliged to write allowed me. What people mistook for 
lack of moral courage was really self-distrust and a keen 
sense of responsibility, with perhaps a vein of despondent 
pessimism. I took the liberty of writing to thank him for 
his prompt recognition of the reunion of divided Bulgaria. 
He wrote me a long and very warm acknowledgment by 
return of post. The responsibility of the momentous step 
which he had taken had evidently weighed upon him, and he 
clearly felt grateful for the approbation even of such as me. 
For popularity in the ordinary sense he did not care; he even 
despised it. He asked me once incidentally, while writing on 
another subject, if I knew who wrote an article upon himself 
that had just appeared in the Spectator. I knew it was 
by Mr. Hutton, and I asked Hutton if I might reveal the 
authorship. He assented, and I told Lord Salisbury. I 
received a very amusing letter by return of post. The article 
was courteous and complimentary, yet hostile to Lord 
Salisbury’s attitude on the question of the redistribution of 
seats in the year 1884. Hutton criticised Lord Salisbury’s 
“distrust of the people.” ‘Who are the people whom he 
supposes me to distrust?” Lord Salisbury asked. “The 
people who cheer me, or the people who hoot me? I object 
to these abstractions in political controversy.” And he went 
on in a vein of half-serious banter, ending with some expres- 
sions of admiration for Hutton’s ability and character. 


He was all through his life, I believe, a sincere sympathiser 
with the Christians of Turkey, and regarded the Government 
of that country as inimical to civilisation. One of his earliest 
speeches in Parliament (in 1858) was in support of a Motion 
of Mr. Gladstone on their behalf. Mr. Disraeli, then Leader of 
the House of Commons, opposed the Motion, as did Lord 
Palmerston ; and the former gave emphatic expression to his 
resentment against Lord Robert Cecil’s desertion of him. 
During the Armenian horrors the late Duke of Westminster 
wrote to ask me if I could persuade Mr. Gladstone to speak 
at a meeting which the Duke proposed to call at Chester. 
“T have done my best to persuade him,” the Duke said, “ but 
without success.” I wrote to Mr. Gladstone; but he declined. 
“T believe Lord Salisbury is doing his best,” he said, “and 
my intervention might hamper him.” I sent Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter to Lord Salisbury. “So far am I from objecting to 
Mr. Gladstone speaking at Chester,” he replied, “that as soon 
as I saw in the papers that there was a possibility of his 
speaking at Chester I telegraphed to Sir Philip Currie to 
draw his attention to it in order that he might impress on 
the Sultan the seriousness of Mr. Gladstone’s apparition on 
the scene.” On being informed of this, Mr. Gladstone at once 
consented to speak. It was also entirely with Lord Salisbury’s 
goodwill that Mr. Gladstone subsequently made his great 
speech in Liverpool. Lord Salisbury was quite prepared to 
apply to the Sultan the only argument which ever has 
the slightest chance of success,—the argument of pacific 
coercion. But he needed the support of a united nation, 
and within a few days of the Liverpool speech the Liberal 
party was riven asunder, and the policy of coercion was 
frustrated. In another phase of the Armenian question 
Lord Salisbury received an invitation from one of the Great 
Powers to join the rest in coercing the Sultan, and he agreed. 
How that came to nothing would require a longer explanation 
than can be given here. 

I have merely touched on a few aspects of Lord Salisbury’s 
career. Those who knew him best would doubtless say that 
underneath a veil of good-humoured cynicism he had a most 
warm, simple, and affectionate character; without an atom of 
affectation, vanity, or self-seeking. Mr. Gladstone once said 
to me, and I think he said it publicly, that he believed Lord 
Salisbury to be without any political ambition of a selfish 
sort.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Matcotm MacCoLtn, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE GROWTH OF THE NATION’S WEALTH. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.’”’] 

Sir,—In your article in the Spectator of August 22nd entitled 
“The Growth of the Nation’s Wealth” you say :—“Fortu- 
nately, it is possible to bring the matter to a test, and to 
decide the fiscal controversy for those who bave ears to hear 
and eyes to see. For the last twenty-five years—i.e., ever 
since the Fair-trade movement began—we have been told that 
the bleeding process has been going on”; and then you 
review the many evidences of the growth of the national 
wealth. I am a very old reader of the Spectator, and am 
quite sure that the whole truth in any controversy, and not 
some merely apparent dialectic triumph, is its aim. But this 
whole article, though my desire for the complete truth is 
equally sincere, fails to shake my Fair-trade principles in the 
least. Let me very briefly state the reason. 


For twenty-five years past I have probably spoken and written 
as much on that question as any man. Yet on the well-worn 
point of the great excess of our imports over our exports I believe 
I have never. used any such language as that you arraign. I 
entirely agree that our excess of imports is paid for by our earn- 
ings as carriers and agents, by the interest and profits of our 
investments. abroad, and in the various ways set forth by well- 
informed economists, and that probably on the whole our new 
investments exceed considerably our sales of investments. Only 
so far as our export of coal is concerned can we be said to be 
paying our way out of capital. That indeed is a serious and 
alarming exception. But beyond that, I believe you and I are, 
and have been all along, in full agreement as to this part of the 
economic question. Nay, the very fact that a continually grow- 
ing proportion of our excess of imports is paid for by the return 
of interest and profits on investments abroad, instead of by the 
increasing export of our manufactures, is one of the chief grounds 
of the Fair-trade agitation. In other words, we do not doubt the 
fact that our excess of imports is well and truly paid for; but we 
consider the mode of payment dictated by the tariff walls set up 
against us by foreign nations is highly disadvantageous to our 
labouring population, and is operating towards the creation of 
intolerable social conditions. 

The tax-free import of wheat, meat, silks, woollens, and a multi- 
tude of other articles which could be, and should be, produced at 
home by a more fully employed people aggravates the injury 
inflicted on us by foreign tariffs; and it is but too clear 
that, in the midst of our accumulating wealth, there is 
growing up in our towns and cities a host of people with- 
out full or regular employment, whose children are untrained 
to any settled and remunerative industry, and therefore without 
one of the best and most vital forms of education. Is it not 
proclaimed aloud by the most zealous apologists of one-sided 
Free-trade that a vast mass of our population are living in such 
penury that an advance of a few shillings a quarter in the price 
of wheat would bring them face to face with starvation? It is 
too true; they have come into this sad condition under a system 
which has given them extreme cheapness of food, but has paid no 
regard to procuring and reserving for them sufficient and 
remunerative employment. Hence the insuperable difficulty of 
the housing question; you can never adequately house an 
insufficiently employed people, because their earnings do not 
enable them to pay the rent of heaithy, commodious houses. 
Hence, again, the “compound householder”; you cannot collect 
rates from such a population. 

We say that it is wrong to import goods which these people 
ought to be employed in making; wrong to let American 
and other Protection compel the transfer cf industries and 
capital to their shores which might well have furnished 
sorely needed employment here. And no increase of income 
from these foreign investments can console us for the need- 
less misery and degradation existing here. We might well 
expect to see such evils in a poor country with small resources, 
and where person and property were insecure through bad 
government. But in England! with such enormous and growing 
wealth as you describe; with vast and rich possessions all over 
the world; withthe great Empire of India in peaceful possession ; 
with the longest experience in trade and industries, and the best 
skilled workmen, and a climate that braces to industry and 
energy,—surely the spectacle is too humitiating. 

We cannot have too many foreign investments, or too much 
wealth in the hands of our upper ard middle classes, so 
long as we see, in the first place, to the full and re- 
munerative employment of our labouring population. We 
cannot import too much of all good and useful merchandise, 
so long as we reserve for them, in the first place, the right to 
supply our needs by their fairly remunerative toil. Were they 
employed as they ought tu be, we should need to import far 
more silk, wool, and all other materials for them to work upon, and 
then, were they housed (largely by the investment of their own 
savings) like our population in North-East Lancashire, for 
example, a huge demand would be created for furniture and 
comfortable household appointments, which, alas! do not exist in 
the slums in which our disinherited populations now live. 
Protectionist nations have ariificially defiected our exports, and 


played with and displaced our industries, to ou 
are the greatest importers and customers in the — —b me 
use our power in their markets to bend back these deflection ¥5 
as to secure employment for all our people. Fair-trade Means Ga 
we should do this; and it is, so far as I can see, the only practj : 
proposal in the field. i 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. Farrer Ecroyp 
Whitbarrow Lodge, near Grange-over-Sands. 


[We are glad to find that up to a certain point, at any rate 
we are in agreement with our correspondent. But we part 
company from him when he ascribes the unsatisfactory aspects 
of the life of the wage-earning classes in large measure to free 
imports and foreign tariffs, and are convinced that his remedy 
would only prove worse than the disease.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE ALLEGED EXCESS OF IMPORTS, 
(To THe Eprror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Might I trespass so far upon your space as to endeavour 
to vindicate your opinion that the figures of Mr. Cross which 
I gave in a letter in the Spectator of August 15th are of 
value in the present controversy? In your last issue 
“Shipowner,” with that playful and pitying toleration 
which seems to be the modern attribute of open minds 
and unsettled convictions, is at great pains to show that 
freights have not remained constant since Mr. Crosg 
spoke in 1881. Who said they had? Again, America has 
two seaboards. Mr. Cross was reckoning freight from Cardiff 
to San Francisco, as Cardiff sends coal chiefly to the Pacife 
ports, Liverpool to the Atlantic ports. To which trade wag 
“Shipowner” alluding? Mr. Cross also reckoned wheat at a 
lower figure, which natwially increased the cost of transport; 
but do these fluctuations alter the argument? Even on 
“Shipowner’s” showing, there is an excess of 66 per cent, 
on the import returns, due solely to the fact that freight 
figures on one side of the account and not on the other. Of 
course freight fluctuates. The freight on a ton of grain 
from Chicago to Liverpool was in 1880 £2 1s.; in four years it 
had fallen to £1 4s. In 1888 the freight per ton of food-stuffs 
was 35s.,in 1891 it rose to 51s., and in 1894 was only 41s, 
Does this variation make it, therefore, the safer to neglect it? 
Surely it makes it the more important to eliminate its influence 
before the statistics can be of value. The old text-books 
of logic used to tell us that the validity of inductive reason. 
ing depended on certain fixed facts and “ concomitant varia 
tions”; but perhaps I should not refer to what may appear to 
the new school of debaters as mere moth-eaten shibboleths, 
Another variable factor omitted from comparative tables of 
exports and imports is the income derived from foreign invest- 
ments. As you pointed out in another connection last week, 
those coming before the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
have almost doubled in twenty years; but there are, of course, 
hosts of others of a private nature which never come into the 
Income-tax Returns, such things, for instance, as the interest 
on money lent to friends and relatives settled abroad, partly 
on a personal and partly on a business footing. Still another 
factor is the salaries of underwriters, Custom House ofiicials, 
clerks, and others who are indirectly concerned in handling 
our immense import trade. It is this great commercial class, 
which Census Returns show to be steadily increasing, that 
cannot but look with dismay upon any attempt to dislocate 
our foreign trade.—I am, Sir, &c., F. Hersert Toyne. 
2 Harcourt Buildings, Temple, £.C. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPERCTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In accounting for the large excess of imports into the 
United Kingdom over its exports, should we not consider the 
profits made by large business houses with foreign branches? 
The senior partners of these firms invariably live in England, 
and draw their profits here. Iam myself senior partner ina 
concern with branches in America and South Africa, and my 
share of the profits made by these affiliated houses in their 
trading, not only with the United Kingdom but in other 
parts of the world, as well as internally in the countries in 
which they are placed, comes to me here, and here is invested 
or spent. The same applies to hundreds of similar firms, and 
in the aggregate surely accounts for millions annually of the 
excess of imports over exports. A similar state of things 
exists in no other nation; it cannot be alleged that there 








is any considerable set-off in foreign houses with subsidiary 
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branches here drawing anything like the same amount to 
senior partners resident elsewhere.—I am, Sir, &c., 
MERCHANT. 





BREAD, TEA, AND SUGAR. 
[To THE Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.” | 

Sir,—When you assume (Spectator, August 22nd) that 
if about £12,000,000 of taxation be taken off tea and 
sugar and put on corn, even if it were all put on wheat, 
which would not be the case, a poor clerk would have 
to do with less bread, I submit that your argument is 
unfair. The hypothesis is that the sum put on corn—or let 
us say wheat—would be simply what is taken off tea and 
sugar, which the poor clerk consumes, iit may be concluded. 
Suppose, then, that he now pays a shilling a week in duties on 
tea and sugar, which will be remitted and put on the bread he 
consumes. You assume that, in order to spend only as much 
as he spends now on bread, tea, and sugar, he must consume 
less bread, and that extra tea and sugar will not compensate 
him for the loss of the more substantial food; whereas the 
truth is that, he would be able to consume as much of each of 
the three commodities as he consumes now, without being a 
penny the more out of pocket.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hailsham. Witiiam E. Bear. 

[Possibly we pressed our illustration of the dyspeptic clerk 
too far; but how about the case of a man who, as so often 
happens, lunches without taking any beverage which it is 
proposed to untax? What consolation would it be to him to 
know that though bread was dearer, coffee and tea were 
cheaper ?—Ep. Spectator.] 





CORN-DUTIES AND THE PRICE OF WHEAT. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

§ir,—Efforts have been made in your columns (June 20th, 
July 11th, August 15th) to show that the price of 
wheat in France differs from that in England by the 
amount of the French import-duty. This is com- 
paring the prices in different localities at the same time, 
whereas we want to find out the effect of a duty on 
prices in one and the same locality,—7z.e., prices should 
be compared in the same locality at different times. It is 
wrong, therefore, to base arguments on the French compari- 
son. It can, however, be proved that the whole of an import- 
duty is not paid by the consumer. If possible, assume that 
the whole of an import-duty of 10s. is paid by the consumer 
of wheat. Let the price before the imposition of the duty be 
25s., then on our assumption the price after the imposition of 
the duty will be 35s. Owing to the increased price the con- 
sumption will be less. For the same reason the home producer 
will increase the amount grown in the country. The 
foreigner will still receive his old price, and will therefore 
send into the country the same amount as before. We 
thus have (1) a diminished consumption; (2) an increased 
home production; (8) the same imports as before, which is 
absurd. Therefore the whole duty is not paid by the consumer. 
In the same way, it can be shown that the foreign producer 
does not pay the whole duty. Therefore the amount of the 
latter is provided partly by the consumer and partly by the 
foreigner. May I suggest that two most important arguments 
against Protection have not been brought into sufficient 
prominence? First, the politicians cannot be trusted to 
impose duties fairly; secondly, changing duties mean uncer- 
tainty, which is the worst possible enemy to any industry. I 
venture to think that you could do Free-trade greater service 
by urging these arguments than by suggesting that if the 
British farmer had been wise enough to grow early potatoes, 
&c. (or even to make jam), there would have been no agricul- 
tural depression.—I am, Sir, &c., a. Gk 





RUINED TRADES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—You do not fairly answer the important point in Mr. 
Elwes’s letter in the Spectator of August Ist, the question of 
the displacement of the rural population. It is quite true, as 
you say, that a large part of the arable land of England is 
more fit for sheep pasture than for growing corn. During the 
last thirty years more than seven million acres of arable land 
have been converted into grass or gone out of cultivation; 
that means at least twelve million labourers with their 





families migrating to the towns because they are no longer 
wanted on the land, and this still goes on, and will doso. I 
have myself laid down to grass a good deal of arable land 
because it pays better in grass than in tillage, and I shall con- 
tinue to do so, although I know that every acre so laid down 
means driving labourers into the towns, just as I know that 
every quarter of Russian or Argentine corn which I buy is 
promoting the increase of the rural population of those 
countries and lessening that of England. Butthis is what Mr. 
Elwes and those who think with him really mean to object to; 
and I know one farmer in this neighbourhood who has actually 
ploughed out grass land, because it would employ more hands in 
arable than in grass. Of course that is just as much Protection, 
and therefore as uneconomical, as growing corn when you 
can buy it cheaper and better elsewhere. But you will 
not promote Free-trade by asserting that bad farming is 
the cause of agricultural depression. A hundred and fifty 
years ago the Yorkshire Wolds—that is, the largest part of 
the East Riding—was sheep pasture; then Sir Tatton Sykes 
and other landowners enclosed and cultivated it, so that it 
produced four or five quarters to the acre, in spite of all the 
disadvantages of English climate, &c., wholly as the result of 
very superior farming. Of course, in spite of good farming, it 
does not now pay, and it will by degrees go back to its more 
natural condition of sheep pasture; but to say that this is 
the result of bad farming is a misstatement which can do 
no good to the cause of Free-trade. Of course Free-trade 
is the common-sense of all commercial questions; but it is 
not, and never will be, popular. Your friend Demos always 
has been, and always will be, rank Protectionist.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A YoRKSHIRE SQUIRE. 

P.S.—Mr. Elwes doubts about the number of acres laid down 
to grass during the last thirty years. I took the above figure 
from an abstract of the agricultural returns, which I have not 
at hand, but I think it is correct. Many reasons are given why 
the labourers flock to the towns. The simple reason is that 
they are not wanted on the land. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of August 22nd your correspondent 
“W. H. H.” instances the thread trade as a ruined trade 
because one firm of manufacturers (Marshalls, of Leeds) some 
years ago transferred their works from England to the United 
States. This is not an instance of a ruined trade, but it zs an 
example of the fallacy of generalising from a single case. 
Briefly, the facts are these. When the American tariff was 
found some twenty years ago to militate against the export of 
British threads to the United States, several of the leading 
manufacturers here started thread mills on the other sides 
thereby securing and developing their former trade with the 
American Continent, and also continuing their businesses on 
this side. Marshalls, on the contrary, struggled on here for a 
time, losing trade, and finally closed their mills here, to start 
afresh in the States. Their business in England was un- 
profitable mainly because their firm did not keep abreast of 
the times in development and machinery. A competitor who 
attended their “ break-up” sale to buy some spinning-frames 
for his factory found those offered antiquated and worthless 
for successful trading. That the thread trade in the British 
Isles is not ruined is evidenced by the prosperity of Belfast 
and Glasgow, where it now thrives and succeeds,—so much so 
that several of the shrewdest yarn-spinners in those districts 
have within the last twenty years started making threads. 
“W. H. H.” states that Marshalls “removed their plant 
entirely to America, thereby securing the American market 
free of duty, and sending their thread to England also free of 
duty.” Will he now tell your readers (1) why they had a sale 
of machinery, &c., in England, if it was “ removed entirely to 
America”? (2) how far the American market is “free of 
duty,” when the bulk of the raw material is imported under 
duty from Europe? and (3) how many pounds, if any, of 
thread Marshalls have sold in England since they closed 
their factories here and started in America? As a matter of 
fact, no American mill run by British manufacturers supplies 


the English market with threads.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AMMA, 


L[To tae Epiror or THE “‘SrgctTator.”| 
S1z,—Whilst I cannot suggest the pottery trade as one which 
has been ruined by Free-trade, it seems to offer an example of 
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a trade which is very rapidly being ruined, and which would 
be undoubtedly greatly benefited by Protection. The figures 
for 1902 are :— 


Imports or CHINAWARE AND 
EARTHENWARE. 


From Germany, Holland, 


Exports of CHINAWARE AND 
EARTHENWARE. 
To Germany, Holland, Bel- 


Belgium, France . £926,754] gium, France Ag . £213,954 
From other countries 54,767|}To U.S. America... —.... 490,275 
To other foreign countries 333,633 

To British possessions 693,869 








£981,521 £1,731,731 
As a constant reader of the Spectator, and a Free-trader, I shall 
be grateful to have any suggestions from you to help me to 
convince a pottery manufacturer or workman that a 20 per cent. 
duty on imported pottery would not be a reasonable means of 
raising an old-age pension fund. The old arguments that the 
country will never pay a dole to the pottery business alone, and 
that all-round Protection would diminish the general trade of 
the country, have but little weight with the man who sees the 
trade of a district of three hundred thousand inhabitants in a 
state of stagnation owing to German competition, and his trade 
embarrassed and threatened with restrictions from which his 
German competitor is quite free. The exports to the United 
States in the face of a tariff of 60 per cent. show that the English 
potter is not lacking in energy and watchfulness, but unfortu- 
nately those exports are diminishing rapidly—viz.: 1900, 
£589,778; 1901, £502,544; 1902, £490,275—whilst the exports 
of pottery clays from Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall show a con- 
tinued increase, more especially to the United States, whose 
pottery manufacturers, not content with such a high wall of 
Protection, have discovered that a large admixture of English 
clay is essential to the successful manufacture of their earthen- 
ware of good quality. 

Perhaps the manufacture of the cheaper class of chinaware, 
which is almost solely confined to the town of Longton, shows 

he nearest approach to the ruined trade you are searching for. 
If the returns were carefully separated, it would probably be found 
that whilst the imports of these goods from the Continent were 
fully £700,000, the exports to the same countries would not reach 
£20,000. Beyond the ever-present difficulties of very high local 
rates, and of excessive canal and railway transit charges, and the 
threatened Government restrictions, from all of which the German 
is happily free, there is no reason why the whole of this imported 
chinaware, and, in fact, all the pottery now imported, could not 
be manufactured in this country. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

[We cannot for a moment admit, even on the figures which 
our correspondent gives, that the pottery trade is being ruined 
by Free-trade. As usual, no figures are available for the 
home market; but we expect that the demand at home has 
been constantly increasing. That rates and railway charges 
are too high is more than probable, but why should not those 
who are anxious about our home industries attack these evils 
rather than seek to tax the whole community in the interests 
of a single trade P—Eb. Spectator. | 


FREE-TRADER. 


[To THE EpIToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—With reference to your inquiry for an industry ruined 
by Free-trade, I mention, as one instance, the women’s branch 
of the leather glove industry. In my opinion, the men’s 
branch stands in danger of a similar fate.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JANITOR. 





e 


AGRICULTURE AS A RUINED INDUSTRY. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Foljambe (Spectator, August 22nd) says that I 
have adopted a fallacy. He is welcome to the word, as, fallacy 
or no failacy, in the circumstances I described in my former 
letter thousands of farmers in this district are making a good 
living by growing the crops I named and others of a like 
nature on land formerly sacred to wheat. It is not a case cf 
“a few enterprising individuals,” but the whole countryside is 
smiling and prosperous; and certainly hereabouts agriculture 
gives as good a return for capital invested as the majority of 
trades. Mr. Foljambe says, what about farms of “infericr 
quality”? All Ican say is that I have not seen or heard of 
any out of cultivation in this division, and I do not believe 
there isa farm in the district—let at a fair rent—off which 
an energetic and capable tenant with adequate capital could 
not get a decent living. Rents for purely agricultural land 
vary from 25s. to 60s. per acre, the average probably being 
between 35s. and 40s. Farmers have discovered that in many 
instances supply creates demand. Take, for instance, daffodils 
and narcissus. Railway-truck loads of these leave Spalding 
and other stations daily in the bulb season. Since Lincoln- 
shire began to grow them on the great scale the consumption 


a 
decorate their rooms with these beautiful flowers to an extent 
our mothers never dreamed of. And so. both they .and 
agriculture benefit. I could tell you many more things of a 
like nature, but your over-burdened columns are ever in my 
mind. Ido not see that being an old reader of the Spectator 
has much to do with this question, but if it has, I can give 
most people points. I was a regular subscriber and constant 
reader years before you, on August 6th, 1870, alone amongst 
English journals, foretold the German march on Paris 
Needless to say, I have not missed a week of the Spectator 
since.—I am, Sir, &e., W. M. Coopzr, 

Broadjield House, Boston. 


[We cannot discuss this point further.—Eb. Spectator.] 





HOW SOILS WERE RUINED BY PROTECTION. 
(To THE EpITon THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—It is quite true that, as Mr. John Higgins says in hig 
letter published in the Spectator of August 22nd, “the old 
stored riches” which once existed in old pasture lands are 
gone, and it was once equally true that, as he points out, “the 
top slice of turf (humus) accumulates soslowly that the 
adage, ‘To break a pasture makes a man; to make a pasture 
breaks a man,’” has been but too painfully proved in these 
islands. But the latter part of the adage is certainly not true 
now, seeing that with the aid of a mixture of deeply rooted 
plants and grasses we can now manufacture a fine turf, anda 
much more deeply rooted one, than ever existed in England; 
and all the time, so far from breaking a man, the farmer can, 
in the process of forming the turf, make the land pay better 
than it ever did before. The practical proofs of this are to be 
seen on my Clifton-on-Boromont farm (one mile from Yetholm 
and eight miles from Kelso); and that we can now in a com. 
paratively short time restore the soil to its original virgin 
condition, and even improve on that, is shown by the old and 
new turf analyses made by Dr. Volcker, and given in an 
appendix in my “Agricultural Changes and Laying Down 
Land to Grass.” An eminent economist lately observed to 
me that there is more in the system by which the fertility of 
the land can thus be restored than in any Protection.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Rozert H. Extior, 
Clifton Park, Kelso. 


or 





MILLING AS A RUINED INDUSTRY. 

(To tHE EpiTor or THE “ SpecrarTor.’’] 
Srr,—I should like to add one or two facts to what Mr. Booth 
has well said in his letter (Spectator, August 15th) replying in 
anticipation to Mr. Platt’s letter in the same issue. Since English 
miliers discovered that their plant was not up to date, say 
fifteen years ago, this industry has developed by leaps and 
bounds, so that Liverpool and Lancashire generally may be 
said to be unrivalled in milling, and they are working toa 
handsome profit. The personalty of one Liverpool miller was 
recently declared at £220,000, and that of two brothers who 
lately died at nearly £400,000, notwithstanding admitted 
losses, through the “ Leiter deal,’ of £60,000. The trade is 
almost wholiy independent of foreign flour, and millers fear 
competition among themselves much more than with the 
United States. They do not “cease to mill,’ but increase 
the output every year. There isno “dumping,” and for many 
years American millers have not consigned any flour to the 
United Kingdom.—I am, Sir, &e., R. J. Giascow. 
Liverpool. 
[We cannot publish any more letters on the milling trade, 
the prosperity of which under Free-trade has been fully estab- 
lished. Ep. Spectator. ] 





EXPORTS OF BRITISH FLOUR TO BRAZIL. 
(To THE Eprtor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I have obtained from your valued correspondent, Mr. 
Broomhall, particulars of this brilliant trade which is given as 
a proof of the success of British milling under modern condi- 
tions. The export of British-milled flour to Brazil seems to 
have begun in 1896, when the total export was five hundred 
and sixty sacks of two hundred and eighty pounds. It 
reached its maximum in the following year, when it got 





(if you will allow the word) in the large towns has doubled 
and trebled. Ladies, finding the supply constant and cheap, 





up to thirty-two thousand sacks, since which time it 
has fallen off pretty steadily until it has dwindled down 
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to sixteen hundred sacks in 1902, a _mere bagatelle, con- 
sidering, 28 Mr. Broomhall says, that Liverpool alone makes 
seventy thousand sacks per week of six days. Is Mr. Booth’s 
letter a colossal joke ?—I am, Sir, &c., Joun J. WHITE. 


THE TAXATION OF RAW MATERIALS. 
[To THe Eprtor oF THE “SpEcTaToR.’’] 
§m,—You say in the Spectator of August 22nd: “ We have 
always said, and say still, that Mr. Chamberlain has com- 
mitted himself to a policy which must in the end compel him 
to tax raw materials,” This forecast seems remarkably con- 
firmed by the speech of the delegate from Hobart, Tasmania, 
Mr. W. D. Peacock, at the meeting uf the Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce at Montreal on the 19th inst., as 
reported in the Times of Friday week. He is reported to have 
said:—“His country wanted equality of opportunity. Why 
should the Australian wool merchant not have preferences 


as well as the Canadian wheat grower ?”—I am, Sir, &c., 
J.H.R.S. 








THE PROPOSED AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” | 

Srr,—It would appear from recent Australian cablegrams 
that Tumut is the prospective capital of the Commonwealth. 
It fell to my lot, when I was resident in New South Wales, to 
pay several visits to that remote spot,—visits that left more 
than an ordinary impression on my memory of extensive 
travels in the “back blocks.” Tumut, to a degree rare in 
Australian townships, presents a fresh, bright-green picture 
even in the hottest seasons marked in other parts by drought 
and burnt-up vegetation. This boon it owes to its river, 
which, more constant than most rivers “out West,” whose 
summer tendency is towards disappearance, never fails in its 
supplies. Naturally, agriculture is the best-paying industry 
of the district, maize and tobacco forming the chief crops, the 
excellence of the former being such as to make its market 
price take a permanent place at the top of the list. To this 
anfailing fertility also is due the fact that stock from other 
parts of the State is sent to graze at Tumut in time of 
drought. The township itself, although not imposing—its 
present population is only some thirteen hundred—is pic- 
turesque. It lies on a hillside, its main street sloping 
towards the river, which is at that point crossed by a 
pretty wooden bridge. The view by the river is quaint and 
peaceful, and were it not for some giant gum trees that form 
a background to the willows by the edge of the river, the 
scene might be taken for a glimpse of the Old Country. The 
“homelike” effect is heightened by the hedges of briar-bush 
backed by rows of poplars. The Australian touch is seen 
when with the briar mingles the acacia—“ the golden-tufted 
wattle,” emblem of the Commonwealth—which in springtime 
acts the countryside aglow. Tumut was founded as a gold- 
mining centre, and for that reason started on its career with a 
plethora of banks. In the present quiet of its bucolic existence, 
however, four banks are sufficient. Half-a-dozen stores, ten 
hotels, four churches and two schools, a fine post-office and a 
School of Arts, make the grand total of its larger buildings. 
The houses are of the bungalow type crowned by corrugated- 
iron roofs, and having verandahs the length and depth of 
which are in direct proportion to the social status of their in- 
dwellers. Owing to its elevation—it lies on the northern 
slope of the Kosciuskan group, the culminating point of the 
Australian Continent—Tamut enjoys a cool climate. This is 
reflected in its fruits, which range from all the English berries 
to the subtropic products,—peaches, grapes, and Passion 
fruit. Its isolation from the main streams of inter-State traffic 
is at present complete. Twenty miles, covered daily by the 
mail coach, separate it from the nearest railway terminus, fifty 
from the nearest junction on the Sydney to Melbourne route. 
Its position is, however, curiously central, since it is half-way 
between Sydney and Melbourne, and lies equidistant from 
Adelaide and Brisbane, thus commanding on fairly equal terms 
the capitals of the Eastern States, New South Wales and 
Victoria, South Australia and Queensland.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EK. L. C. Watson. 





MACEDONIA AND THE JEWISH PRESS. 


[To tue Eprror or THE “‘SpectaTor.’’} 


widely diffused Jewish Press” as always upholding Mussul- 
man authority against Christian rebellion, and you put 
forward as grounds for this alleged policy—(1) “ its justifiable 
hatred and dread of Russia,” and (2) possibly “a quite in- 
applicable tradition of the position of Jews in Mahommedan 
Spain.” Without for one moment admitting that the 
so-called “Jewish Press” has any such consistent policy, 
or questioning whether the particular tradition is much present 
to the minds of modern Jews, I desire to call attention to 
another factor in the situation which is far more likely to 
carry weight with these journalists, if in fact their writings 
are a8 much influenced by their Jewish sympathies as you 
seem to suggest. I allude to the cruel treatment meted out 
to her Jewish subjects by Roumania since her establishment 
as an independent State, a treatment planned and adopted in 
deliberate breach of the most solemn treaty obligations, and 
persisted in despite the strongest protests and remonstrances. 
It is probably correct to say that nowhere else, not even in 
“darkest Russia,” has the persecution of the Jews been 
reduced to such a fine art, or carried out so relentlessly, as 
in Roumania. And it would be hard to find in all history so 
unique and saddening an example of an erstwhile persecuted 
race becoming so speedily in its turn a race of persecutors. 
With this object-lesson before his eyes, is it to be expected 
that any Macedonian Jew should be at all anxious to exchange 
the comparatively benign rule of the Mahommedan for the 
possibly intolerable yoke of the Christian? When he finds 
that Christianity is practised, and not merely preached, in 
Eastern Europe, then, and not till then, can the Jew—who, 
after all, is but human—be reasonably asked to view without 
misapprehension his transfer from the shadow of the Crescent 
to that of the Cross.—I am, Sir, &c., Ernest LEssER. 

2 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 








POETRY. 


—— 
THE GREATEST OF THE CECILS. 


Liaut as a dream, upon the velvet grass 
The rain of summer softly, softly falls ; 
Swift as a dream, the changing shadows pass 
O’er Hatfield’s reverend walls. 


Yet little reck we of that fitful gloom, 
The untimely menace of these August skies ; 
Our thoughts are in the dark and silent room 
Where the great Cecil lies. 


For of yon House three mighty statesmen came ; 
And this was last and mightiest of the three. 
Be very jealous, England, for their fame ; 
They gave their lives to thee! 


The Councillor of bold Elizabeth, 
Who served her strong heart with his subtler brain 
Ere on our boisterous seas the north wind’s breath 
Shattered the pride of Spain. 


Then he who grasped the swerving helm of State, 
And half redeemed the Stuart’s hateful rule, 
When first upon the throne of Alfred sate 
A coward and a fool. 


And now, to-day, beside his open grave, 
Our Mother England mourns her faithful son, 
Of those three rulers, whom his lineage gave, 
The last and greatest one. 
EpwarpD Sypngy TYLEE. 








BOOKS. 
—_@~—— 
THE SIEGE OF QUEBEC.* 
THERE is nothing which touches the siege of Quebec that is 
not interesting, and we therefore owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Doughty and his colleagues for the excellent work which 
they have achieved. It is not their fault if their narrative is 
less valuable than their very full collection of documents, which 
fill three stout volumes. In following the footsteps of 





* The Siege of Quebec, and the Battle of the Plains of Abraham. By A. 





Sir,—In the article entitled “The Position in Macedonia” 
appearing in the Spectator of August 22nd you refer to “the 
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Parkman they set themselves a difficult, even a hopeless, task. 
But when the artist has finished his work there is room for 
the patient, less attractive historian, and while for our own 
pleasure we shall always consult Parkman’s immortal pages, 
there is much in these six handsome volumes which supple- 
ments and explains the historian’s masterpiece. The plans, 
portraits, and pictures which embellish the text are invaluable ; 
the hitherto unpublished documents are in themselves the raw 
material of a new history; and some idea of Mr. Doughty’s 
erudition may be given by the fact that his biblio- 
graphy covers not far short of two hundred pages. The 
story, no doubt, might have been better told. The facts are 
not always arranged with perfect judgment; but the authors 
are at their best at the highest point of the narrative, and the 
description of the battle is far better than the somewhat 
fragmentary biographies of Wolfe and Montcalm which 
precede it. 


The campaign of 1759 was glorious alike to the French and 
English arms. For England the triumph was great indeed, 
both for itself and for its immediate effect. While it gave 
to General Wolfe immortal fame, it secured Canada to the 
English, and broke for ever the colonial power of France. 
For once in history the opposing generals were worthy the 
occasion upon which they met. Each was animated by the 
spirit of chivalry ; each thought that respect for his opponent 
was not incompatible with loyalty to his country’s cause; 
and it adds a sad, if romantic, completeness to the battle that 
both victor and vanquished fell upon thefield. But while Mont- 
calm and Wolfe resembled each other in honour and bravery, in 
all else they present a striking contrast. Wolfe, though an 
Englishman, had few of the qualities which we associate with 
the English character. He was a thing of air and fire, so 
fragile in health that an overcast day depressed his spirits, 
and yet for all his frailty so charged with energy and life that 
he could inspire by his mere voice energy and life in others. 
There is a passage in a fragment of a journal now preserved 
at Washington which admirably describes the temperament of 
Wolfe. “While the French were moving on the English 
line,” says the journal, “General Wolfe stood at the head of 
the Louisbourgh and Bragg’s grenadiers: his excited spirit 
was pouring itself forth in animated exhortations and fiery 
eloquence—which springs from that deep emotion which none 
but warriors can feel, which, when the noise of battle hurtles 
in the air, and contending nations are about to grapple in 
mortal fight, none but heroes can utter.” For weeks before 
the battle Wolfe, stricken with disease, held himself aloof. 
“General Wolfe’s health,” said Townshend, “ is but very bad,” 
and he added with singular injustice, “his generalship—in my 
poor opinion—is not a bit better.” But despite his health, 
despite the premonition of death of which this dreamer of 
dreams was conscious, Wolfe fought with a courage and im- 
petuosity which have made him for ever glorious. Montcalm, 
on the other hand, Frenchman though he was, had something 
of the dogged pluck and determination which are thought to 
belong to our own nation. He was, moreover, a rigid disciplin- 
arian, and he had done his best to suppress the vices of gambling 
and dissipation which disgraced the leaguered city. And if the 
characters of the two men were widely different, different 
also were the circumstances in which they fought. Wolfe, a 
young General of thirty-two, who had been put over the heads 
of a hundred superior officers, knew that he enjoyed the con- 
fidence of Pitt and his countrymen. He fought with no 
grudging support, and in the full consciousness that the 
Minister who appointed him would put the best construction 
on all hisactions. Montcalm, on the other hand, was the victim 
of distrust and treachery. His colleagues desired to discredit 
his policy rather than to aid his enterprise. At the very 
moment when the great General lay dead, Vaudreuil was 
mean enough to send this message to the Minister of Marine: 
“From the moment of Monsieur Montcalm’s arrival in this 
colony, down to that of his death, he did not cease to sacrifice 
everything to his boundless ambition. He sowed dissension 
among the troops, tolerated the most indecent talk against 
the Government, attached to himself the most disreputable 
persons, used means to corrupt the most virtuous, and when 
he could not succeed became their cruel enemy.” Of course 
this tirade means no more than that Montcalm had a higher 
ambition than the aggrandisement of Vaudreuil. But it 


[OMAR 
eighteenth century between the French and English syste 
“‘To this British Roman,” says Parkman of Pitt, in his mon 
magniloquent style, “was opposed the pampered Sardan 
apalus of Versailles, with the silken favourite, who by calon. 
lated adultery had bought the power to ruin France.” Ana 
it is no wonder that with none to help him but the pampered 
Sardanapalus and his satellites Montcalm suffered defeat, 


It has been the fashion of late years to underrate the 
achievement of General Wolfe. An attempt has been made 
to filch from him his proper glory, and to confer it upon hig 
Brigadiers. For this attempt there is no justification, and we 
are glad to see that Mr. Doughty and his colleagues, Writing 
with all the documents before them, give it no countenance, 
The battle was Wolfe’s, and Wolfe’s alone. The fact that he 
accepted the advice of his Brigadiers is wholly to his credit, 
and it in no way lessens the splendour of his achievement, 
The plan was carried out as only Wolfe could have carried it 
out. The inspiration and authority alike were his, Even 
though he died before the battle was finished, it was fought to 
the end in accordance with his dispositions. That Towns. 
hend ably seconded his commander is a most honourable 
proof of his ability, and it would have been much better for 
Townshend’s reputation if his friends had not made an 
extravagant and unsupported claim on his behalf. The story 
of the taking of Quebec has been told a hundred times. It ig 
told again in these volumes with circumstance and lucidity, 
It was on the night of September 12th that Wolfe embarked, 
and tradition declares that as the boats drifted beneath the 
cliffs he repeated Gray’s stanza which begins: “The boast of 
heraldry, the pomp of power.” Every one knows how, bya 
piece of good fortune, a Highland officer was on board who 
could reply to the French sentry in his own tongue. By 
daylight Wolfe had landed his troops, and by six o’clock 
Montcalm knew that the British army faced the city on the 
Plains of Abraham. Thus at last Wolfe forced the French to 
fight on ground of his own choosing, and when the French 
marched gallantly against them, the order to fire was not 
given until, in a familiar phrase, the English could see the 
whites of their opponents’ eyes. Wolfe himself died content 
when in answer to his question, “Who run?” he received 
the answer, “The enemy.” Montcalm, less fortunate, died 
defeated; but with a noble justice a column is now dedicated 
to the two illustrious leaders to whom a common death gave 
a common glory. 

Few who recognise Wolfe’s military prowess remember that 
he also had a rare gift of style. His proclamation to the 
Canadians is precisely what a military proclamation should 
be. “We are the masters of the river,” he wrote; ‘“‘no succour 
can reach you from France. General Amherst with a large 
army assails your southern frontier. Your cause is hopeless, 
your valour useless. Your nation has been guilty of great 
cruelty to our unprotected settlers: but we seek not revenge; 
we offer you the sweets of peace amidst the honours of war. 
England in her strength will befriend you. France in her 
weakness leaves you to your fate.” His message to the army 
on the day of the battle anticipated the famous sentence which 
Nelson signalled at Trafalgar. “The officers and men,” said 
Wolfe, “will remember what their country expects.” But on 
all occasions he found the right word, and he was, moreover, 
an excellent writer of letters, of which his correspondence 
here printed is sufficient proof. In brief, he spoke always 
with the accent of a great man, he acted always with the fire 
and decision of a hero, and he deserves the stately monument 
which the Canadian Government in these six volumes has 
raised to his memory. 





THE CORONATION AND THE EMPIRE* 

AN anonymous French writer, says Mr. Bodley, described the 
King’s Coronation as “a splendid anachronism.” Mr. Bodley, 
after making a retort, amply justified by the hearty welcome 
the Parisians gave to the King, epigrammatically remarks that 
“it becomes clearer every day that in the preservation of 
anachronisms lies the salvation of the human race from 4 
brutal materialism.” In the case of the English it does not 
seem to have been incompatible with a vast dominion anda 
very material share of the world’s wealth; no race has 











illustrates clearly enough the difference which prevailed in the 
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embalmed more anachronisms in its public and private life 
than the people of these islands. The Imperial Crown is, 
perhaps, the most splendid and the most fascinating of all 
these anachronisms. It has a universal magnetism. “Not all 
men admire and love the same objects,” said Horace ; but he 
was only partly right, for most men admire and love the 
Crown. The most warring elements, and natures as wide 
asunder as the poles, agree in this respect, as Mr. Bodley 
points out tous. And just as all heroes tend to become ideal, 
so do Kings merge their personality into the Crown. 

The first chapter in this most suggestive story of King 
Edward’s Coronation is entitled “The Evolution of British 
Loyalty,” and Mr. Bodley, who writes this book by Royal 
command, but has reserved to himself plenty of freedom, 
lights at once upon a remarkable coincidence. The date on 
which the postponed Coronation took place was the anniver- 
sary of the last day of the ancient French Monarchy,—a day 
illustrating the proverb, “ Kings alone are no more than single 
men.” It must demand more courage to be an unpopular 
King than most men can properly comprehend. The right 
appreciation of British sentiment to-day towards the Crown 
is best understood, we think, by reviewing, as Mr. Bodley has 
done, the feeling in England at the beginning of the Victorian 
era, the great social revolution and the simultaneous growth 
of loyalty. “The young Queen,” said an eye-witness of 
her Coronation, “looked so solitary,’ and, as Mr. Bodley 
adds, she must have felt solitary at the close of her reign. 
But that was a mere mortal penalty, and only the inevitable 
solitude attaching to old age that has outlived its contempo- 
raries. No other Sovereign, no other woman, was less alone, 
or more frequently in men’s minds from day to day. 

Yet when Queen Victoria first came to the throne the 
Crown was lower in popular estimation than it had been since 
the days of the Great Rebellion. That class which is nearest 
the Sovereign was perhaps the least appreciative of the 
best of the Hanoverian Sovereigns, and, as they were to 
discover, the greatest of British Queens. As years rolled by 
and the Empire grew, men realised that some unknown force, 
the Imperial idea, was after all very largely loyalty to the Crown, 
which a Constitutional Monarchy had shown to be synonymous 
withfreedom. Then came the Jubilees, Golden and Diamond, 
and Oriental aristocrats, Rajput chiefs, and Japanese nobles 
whose names, though somewhat ancient, are not on Garter’s 
Roll journeyed to do honour toa Monarch who had to them an 
almost legendary splendour as a Sovereign anda woman. The 
descendants of many strange and old civilisations saw for the 
first time the great white ruler who governed from the other side 
of the world; and people who had never dwelt far from Big 
Ben or Bow Bells began to have some inkling of what Empire 
means, and to understand the responsibilities of an Imperial 
destiny. The Boer War followed in a few years,—a long, 
determined struggle, fought resolutely to a finish, during 
which Queen Victoria died, but not before the Crown 
had proved to be the rallying point of all British subjects, 
as it did in Armada days. Four hundred years ago, 
when the second Tudor wished to fight an enemy abroad, he 
issued mandates to the retainers of the Crown “ to repair to 
the King’s presence to do service of war oversea.” And 
Henry VIII. had dreams of Empire too, recollect; though, 
thank God, that airy fabric vanished, as the earlier substantial 
Angevin Empire vanished, to leave only “ lilies on a field azure.” 
The other day, when England drew the sword, men English 
only by descent and British only by flag drew the sword 
simultaneously for “the King and his golden crown,” drew, 
fought, and fell for a person and an emblem they had never 
seen. Europe, even Teutonic Europe, was amazed, for there 
are Empires whose subjects emigrate rather than arm. 

It is necessary to repeat this, for we do not yet understand 
the force of this remarkable attraction. The social revolution 
was supposed to be inimical to the Crown, and there were men, 
Ministers, who thought Colonies a burden best shifted. Yet 
a modern Colonial democracy and a modern commonwealth 
seemed to view the Crown as the one thing worth fighting for, 
and a French writer has gone so far as to say that in the 
event of a dispute between King and Parliament, he 
believes the classes would side with the Crown. So 
that Europe is still puzzled by the spectacle of an Empire 
that has departed from the usual track of Empires—in that 
its subjects are free yet loyal—without coming to grief; and 








England is still puzzled by a burst of feeling too deep to 
be new. 

Mr. Bodley has touched upon the more impressive and sig- 
nificant features of the Coronation ceremony, and alluded to 
two other Imperial Proclamations and Ooronations for the 
purposes of illustrating the force of the Imperial principle, 
and contrasting them with King Edward’s Coronation. 
Napoleon crowned himself Emperor of the French in 1804, as 
Charlemagne had crowned himself; but his Coronation, ag 
Mr. Bodley reminds us, in no sense belonged to the series of 
bygone French Coronations. He accepted the invitation of 
the people, because, as he said, he wished to secure to them 
the benefits of the Revolution. They desired a strong Govern- 
ment, and he gave it them. If he was “the apotheosis of the 
French Revolution,” he was also founding a new Monarchy, 
being a veritable despot. We lmow that the Third Napoleon 
declared that his reign “ did not date from 1815,” yet his own 
son became Prince Imperial. So far the Bonapartes. In 
1871 King William of Prussia was proclaimed German 
Emperor, on the anniversary of the day that the Elector of 
Brandenburg crowned himself King of Prussia, and the same 
day that he, as Prince William, also crowned himself and his 
consort King and Queen of Prussia. If Napoleon’s Empire 
was not won by the sword, it was maintained by the sword 
and lost by the sword; and that of the Emperor William was 
won at the sword’s point. But why has Mr. Bodley omitted 
all reference to the Proclamation of Queen Victoria at Delhi 
and to the Durbar? Surely the Great Durbar was one of the 
greatest pageants that even the gorgeous Hast has seen. 

A picturesque pageant, as Mr. Bodley says, must have been 
the Austrian Emperor’s Coronation as King of Hungary, when, 
wearing the iron crown, and mounted on a white charger shod 
with gold, he pointed north, south, east, and west, and swore 
to defend the liberties of Hungary. Yet we would fain believe 
that the ceremonial in Westminster Abbey, so happily described 
by Mr. Bodley with a richly allusive enthusiasm, was as pic- 
turesque, and far more significant and impressive. The Austro- 
Hungarian Empire may endure—if Empires, like men, are 
strengthened by tribulation, it should—but it is an experiment. 
The King’s dominions are held, not by the sword, but by 
certain abstract principles of government, justice, and liberty 
subscribed to by his predecessors, and we British like to think 
that we voluntarily fight for these more readily than for any- 
thing else. 

There are many interesting details, though not too many or 
too tedious, of English Coronations and their associations. 
As an essentially religious function, it is remarkable that the 
only remnant of the regalia of the kingly Plantagenets should 
be the golden ampulla that holds the balm. The King was 
crowned with the Imperial crown, whereas it had been the 
custom while the Confessor’s crown was in existence to 
assume the crown Imperial only after the actual Coronation. 
Edward the Confessor’s crown disappeared in the seventeenth 
century. It was Henry VIII. who advanced the English 
crown to the dignity of Imperial. He had dreams of a 
European Empire. But Maximilian’s death was followed by 
the succession of Charles V. to the Holy Roman Empire, and 
Henry, after years of baffled diplomacy, unable to assert himself 
to his satisfaction, declared the English crown to be Imperial. 
Parliament in 1532 abolished appeals to Rome, and informed 
sundry and all that “this realm of England is an Empire.” 
In decreeing the succession to Plizubeth it described the 
crown by its more impressive title ; and as Mr. Bodley says, 
it is historically an interesting fact that Parliament first 
recognised the crown as Imperial for the great Queen who did 
so much to lay the foundation of English dominion beyond the 
seas. The consecration of a King much resembles the conse- 
cration of a Bishop; and our Kings, fully sensible of its sig- 
nificance, have valued the sanctity of the Coronation. One 
Heir-Apparent, it is true, tried the crown on first, and even 
wore it when King in battle. Another King wore it at an 
even fiercer fight, with the desperation of doom; and it was 
placed on his successor’s head on the battlefield. 

The historical interest of Mr. Bodley’s volume is great. He 
takes a broad retropect of social questions, here and abroad, 
and makes the most of the great pageant and its associations, 
and the assembling of diverse creeds and races to com- 
memorate the event. The very accurate appendices contain 
the list of nobles present at the Coronation, the forms used, a 
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description of the Indian contingent, and a list of the guests. 
There are no illustrations, but the front cover has impressed 
upon it the shields of the nine Edwards of English history : 
a series that recalls in a flash, as it were, the great landmarks 
of English history. 





WAR IN PRACTICE* 

WE remember a course of lectures delivered by a certain 
gallant Colonel which began with the earliest of recorded 
battles, that of the four Kings against five in the Slime-pits, 
and proceeded through Arbela and Agincourt to the Franco- 
Prussian War. The lecturer maintained that the art of war 
rested on eternal and immutable principles, and that no 
change of weapons or conditions, however complete, could 
supersede the strategy of Chedorlaomer or Abraham. 

The Inspector-General of Cavalry is of the same opinion, 
for in his neat little preface to his brother’s book he declares 
that “no new principles of strategy or major tactics have been 
exploited” in the South African War, and that success in 
war is now as ever “the outcome of the three O’s,—courage, 
common-sense, and cunning.” We are glad that the General 
places courage first. Abraham would undoubtedly have 
done so. The hero of Mafeking is well qualified to speak on 
this subject, and it is a quality which is much rarer than most 
of us imagine, even in our own Army. For common-sense, 
and even for cunning, the other two attributes of the soldier, 
we commend our readers to Major Baden-Powell’s bright 
little book; it is cram full of both. Major Baden-Powell’s 
book is compiled from notes taken in the field by himself, 
and he had, as he tells us, rather exceptional opportunities 
of studying the various aspects of the practical side of 
war, having served on different occasions as Staff Officer and 
column leader, in addition to having done a considerable deal 
of regimental duty. And although the primary laws of war 
are immutable, we agree with our author and with Private 
Mulvaney that the experience gained in some three years 
of continuous active service is worth all the “theouries” of war 
put together. “Experience,” said Burke, “is the school of 
mankind; they will learn at none other”; and Major Baden- 
Powell’s book is full of significant facts and practical con- 
clusions which, as his brother points out, should be of service 
to all, and even to the youngest, soldiers. 

To those who served with him in South Africa the writer 
recalls certain facts which they might otherwise be apt to 
forget. We are sure that he is thereby doing good service 
to the Army; there is too much evidence already that many 
of the hard lessons we then learnt are being forgotten, in some 
cases, we fear, wilfully forgotten, particularly the more dis- 
agreeable of them. The list on p. 79 of the occasions on 
which small well-posted garrisons surrendered, with a state- 
ment of the cause in each case, is very instructive reading, 
though we wonder why the case of Dewetsdorp is omitted from 
thelist. So is the next page which records the successful resist- 
ances made by small garrisons, and gives us the bright side of 
the medal. The pages on the action of mounted trvops in the 
field in chap. 7 are also most interesting reading. For those 
who have not had the good fortune to make their own mental 
notes in South Africa the book is more useful still, and puts 
forward suggestions on many points which the author modestly 
hopes may form “ wrinkles” worth bearing in mind. 

War in Practice is clearly intended for professional con- 
sumption ; it claims to be no more thana collection of jottings, 
though these are, in our opinion, admirably sorted and ar- 
ranged under the heads of “ General Conduct of Operations,” 
« Attack,” “ Defence,” “Selection of Ground and Positions,” 
“Fortification,” “ Outposts and Screens,” “ Arms and Arma- 
ments,” and illustrated by photographs and diagrams. To 
the company officer, Regular or Irregular, we particularly 
recommend the book as an admirable text for the lectures 
which he is, under Lord Roberts’s reformed training, required 
to deliver to hiscompany. But the subject still retains a certain 
fascination for a large class of civilians whom the crisis of three 
years ago found “full of strange oaths”; and such persons 
will find War in Practice a particularly suggestive little book. 
General Baden-Powell tells us in his introduction that one 
product of the war—the worst, no doubt, in his view, although 
be does not explicitly say so—is the amateur military critic. 
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Perhaps his prejudice against this unfortunate person will ba 
assuaged if he learns that he is prepared to read ‘and 
appreciate his brother’s book. 

The chapter on “Field Fortification ” is a capital s 
of the results of a war against a people who dug like moles 
and forms a striking commentary on the official works on the 
subject of what we might call the pre-Paardeberg epoch. The 
diagrams illustrative of skilful loopholing and of that snare 
of the unwary, “dead ground,” are excellent; so is that on 
p. 83 illustrative of the concentration of fire obtained by the 
occupation of an extended defensive position. We are glad 
to observe that Major Baden-Powell devotes some very con- 
vincing arguments in chap. 4 to knocking down that most 
fatal of theories (witness Majuba and Nicholson’s Nek, and on 
our side Talana Hill, Elandslaagte, and Pieter’s Hill) that the 
top of a hill is the most suitable defensive position. On the 
contrary, we concur with him in holding that flat and open 
country gives every advantage to the defence. We also applaud 
his bold denial of the Napoleonic maxim, Concentrer pour com. 
battre. Tactically “the tendency in modern fighting,” he 
says, “from the individual man to the large force, is to extend. 
The separation of the larger units enables the commander to 
work the country better, to reconnoitre on the very large scale 
now necessary, to outflank positions taken up by the enemy, 
and yet the great long lines are, owing to the range of modern 
firearms, able to offer considerable opposition to attack.” On 
the other hand, “at all events in a country like South Africa, 
where we were almost entirely dependent for supplies on the 
railway or from certain depéts, it became necessary, or at 
least desirable, for all the forces to come near to that base for 
their food,—hence to concentrate for supply” —i.e., concentrer 
pour vivre. The eternal principles of war are unchanged; 
but common-sense renders necessary their adaptation to the 
conditions of modern life. If this were not so, indeed, what 
excuses could we find for the ill-starred début in Natal ? 

The chapter on “Outposts” merits very careful reading. We 
have noticed that the rules for outposts in the tactical exer- 
cises which have followed the war still preserve what we 
believe to be too great a rigidity and sameness of form. 
Major Baden-Powell reminds us that “the systems of disposing 
the troops during the war varied considerably, and were not 
usually in accordance with the regulation methods previously 
described in drill-books.” Stereotyped methods die hard; 
especially in the Army, but we think that the author’s restate- 
ment of the primary objects of outposts, which are “to check 
an attack until the main force has had time to prepare for it,” 
and to give a maximum number of men a maximum of sleep 
and rest, together with his summary of the various ways in 
which under varying conditions these objects can be obtained, 
should not be neglected by those responsible for the present 
peace training of our troops. 


War in Practice does not pretend to any literary style. We 
can strike at times across faulty passages like the following :— 
“A good line can be taken up in front of a railway, the 
latter not only facilitating the distribution of supplies, but 
could also transport reinforcements, &c.” Nor does it lay 
itself out for “tall” writing or picturesque description. The 
dramatic possibilities of the story of the war are now 
exhausted, and we have entered upon a strictly scientific 
epoch. Major Baden-Powell has made a very satisfactory 
contribution in this direction. It is, indeed, one of the best 
attempts we have seen from an English pen to deduce tactical 
lessons from the late war, and should be read as a commentary 
on Lord Roberts’s Infantry Training, the conclusions of which 
it will be found on the whole, though written quite inde- 
pendently, to endorse. Meanwhile we await the official 
history of the war, and would remind the authorities that 
unless they are able to expedite its publication, all the ground, 
even the scientific, will already have been well covered by 
independent writers. But perhaps they wish us to forget a 
good deal about the war first! 





CRICKET.* 
Ir has been said that when nations take to literature their period 
of decadence begins. What, then, happens when cricketers 
*(1) Cricket, Edited by H G. Hutchi “ Country Life Library of 
sport.” London: County ; Office, [i2s. ed, net.j—(@) ‘The gg of Abel, 
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anatase 
take to it? A nation, being an agglomeration of types, must 
naturally comprjse authors ; but a cricketer is a cricketer, and 
what bas he to do with pens and paper? By every dip into 
the ink so much the less cricketer he, and by every writing 
cricketer so much the less the integrity of the game: thus it 
might be argued were it not that circumstances are too strong 
for us, the most distinguished cricketer of the year, Mr. C. B. 
Fry (with his average of eighty runs), being also the most 
copious of cricket’s historians and critics, and the gentleman 
who has been chosen by the M.C.C. as captain of the Club’s 
team in Australia, Mr. P. F. Warner, being also a diligent 
commentator, and one of the contributors to this volume. 

None the less, the friends of cricket do not look with too 
favourable an eye upon the present-day tendency to literature 
on the part of its players. It is true that the best of all 
writers on the game, John Nyren, was also an exponent; but 
he had retired from the field before he took to the pen. His 
was emotion recollected in tranquillity, whereas the modern 
Nyren seems to dash off his remarks between the innings. 
We say modern Nyren, but John Nyren’s mantle has never 
as a matter of fact been lifted from the ground where it fell. 
There is no modern Nyren. That admirable observer of 
cricket and lover of men took pen in hand, first, in the 
Guide—to describe how the great game should be played— 
and secondly, in the Cricketers of My Time,—to set down the 
noble characteristics and quaint peculiarities of its best 
players, as much for their virtues as men and neighbours as 
for their eminence as bats or bowlers. The season for such 
writing has gone by. 

Nyren is the ideal writer on cricket because he writes as a 
cricketer who has taken to the pen when the bat has fallen 
from his hand. He has all the simplicity and naiveté that we 
feel rightly become a cricketer among such unfamiliar things 
as the implements of the desk, together with all the enthusiasm 
of one who loves his subject. Mr. Hutchinson’s compilation, 
good as it is in its modern way, is without such simplicity, and 
it lacks the true enthusiasm. This is because even his 
cricketing associates write like literary men, while in the one 
or two cases where an amateurish note may be detected, as 
in the “ Village Cricket” essay, instead of enthusiasm we find 
rather tolerance not altogether free (in that particular instance) 
from a suspicion of disdain. Again, although the volume is 
full of instruction, the circumstance that several hands supply 
it impairs its personal character. 

Far more personal is the book entitled The Cricket of Abel, 
Hirst, and Shrewsbury, by Messrs. Eustace Miles and E. F. 
Benson, where new theories of the game, expressed with some 
of Nyren’s interest, are enunciated; but here, as it seems to 
us, cricket is taken from its true place. Cricket is a game 
that may well instil in its players some of the finer virtues,— 
patience, watchfulness, endurance, courage, and so forth; but 
the process of instillation should be secret. We are abso- 
lutely opposed to Mr. Miles’s public analysis of the game and 
recommendation of it as a national renovator. Knowledge 
of woof and texture is often a mistake; certainly it is so here. 
Cricket’s moral benefits must come like angels, unawares. 

With cricket on its practical side we are not concerned. It 

is, we hold, a matter to occupy men and boys in the open air 
rather than readers in a study; and a few minutes witha 
good professional are, we imagine, worth more than libraries 
of precept. But with cricket’s best servants (who would in 
mo3t cases have been notable men, whatever they had done) the 
reader may be very much concerned, and also with cricket in 
its essence,—the idea of cricket, why it is so much better 
agame than any other. On both these points John Nyren 
is strong and Mr. Hutchinson is weak,—Nyren strong 
because he had rapture and the epic gift, Mr. Hutchinson 
weak because his scheme has restricted him, and his asso- 
ciates have narrow views. Together they celebrate, not cricket 
as cricket, but a refined and elaborate development of the 
modern game, too much a matter of routine. They do rot 
suggest that cricket’s joys are new every morning; as they are 
to those who play but seldom and come to each game as to a 
battle. A man who is as accustomed to cricket as some of the 
contributors to this book is not the man to write about it in 
the finer way. He may make excellent journalism, but poor 
literature. Familiarity is the worst foe to rapture; and 
rapture is necessary. There is a note in certain of these 
chapters that seems to reduce cricket to the level of some- 
thing very like office work. 





We are aware that Mr. Hutchinson’s scheme made his pre- 
occupation with modern first-class cricket (as it is called) a 
necessity, and it is perhaps not quite fair to blame him for 
what he has not done; but it seems to us a pity that so much . 
time and energy should have gone to the production of yet 
another work on familiar lines, when a book on the game, more 
in the manner of Nyren, and therefore in the best manner, might 
have been written ; particularly as the pictures to illustrate 
the human side of the subject were all to hand. Never 
has a volume on the game been illustrated so superbly and 
thoroughly as this ; but the pictures are left to tell their own 
stories, being dropped in at intervals opposite pages that 
speak in a wholly different spirit of alien matters. To take a 
case: here is Arthur Shrewsbury, just dead,—is there no one 
to tell us anything of himself, his sayings, his character; or 
must we be put off with the endless photographs of the 
positions of the batsman as he makes imaginary hits (not even 
authentic records!) and the glorification of his hundreds? 
Tom Emmett, again, that rich “character,’—who will make 
him immortal? The present multiplication of cricket 
volumes is beyond the dreams of the most voracious collector 
of statistics ; but when are we to have another cricket book ? 





NOVELS. ) 
BARLASCH OF THE GUARD.* 

THE abiding fascination of the Napoleonic era has not un- 
naturally exerted its spell on Mr. Merriman, who has given us 
in Barlasch of the Guard an excellent, if somewhat unequal, 
romance of the Russian campaign. The scene is chiefly laid 
in Dantzig, and the story is concerned with the fortunes of a 
family of Royalist émigrés of noble birth, the head of which is 
reduced to teaching music and dancing with the aid of his 
two daughters. The story opens at the time of the occupation 
of Dantzig by Napoleon and the visit of the Emperor on the 
eve of the invasion of Russia, and has for its starting-point 
the marriage of Antoine Sebastian’s younger daughter, 
Désirée, with Charles Darragon, a young French officer in 
Napoleon’s army. It is a love match, and the young couple 
seem admirably mated, but we are not long left in doubt 
as to the ultimate results of the union. For Charles, 
gay and charming fellow though he is, has, in spite of 
his aristocratic origin, enrolled himself in Napoleon’s secret 
service, doubles the réle of soldier with that of spy and agent- 
provocateur, and at the very moment of his marriage is 
weaving the net of suspicion round his father-in-law, one of 
the leaders of the secret societies whose chief aim is the over- 
throw of Napoleon. By a free use of the long arm of coinci- 
dence Mr. Merriman effects a meeting, on the day of the 
marriage, between Charles and his cousin Louis, an émigré 
who has entered the English Navy, and has been lent to 
Russia to keep open the lines of communication between 
England and St. Petersburg. On the same day, again, 
Barlasch of the Guard is billeted on the Sebastians, and 
takes up his residence in the house of the family to whom 
out of personal attachment he is destined to play the part 
of good genius and protector. To complicate matters a 
little further, Mathilde, Désirée’s elder sister, is impelled 
by a cold ambition to turn traitress to her own flesh 
and blood, and furnish information as to her father’s move- 
ments to the head of Napoleon’s secret police. We have 
thus a story of the mutual relations of two French houses, 
each divided against itself, as developed and affected by 
the momentous events of the year 1812; and it need not be 
said that Mr. Merriman turns his materials to good account, 
both as regards portraiture and incident, using the historical 
background and introducing historical personages with his 
usual tact and discretion. It may be urged as a defect in the 
book that the reader’s interest in the romantic side of the 
stcry is discounted from the outset by the premature revela- 
tion of the weakness and unworthiness of Charles, and the 
immediate indication of the ultimate relations between Désirée 
and Louis. If, however, Mr. Merriman fails somewhat as an 
illustrator of the art of suspense as regards these points, 
there is little ground for complaint on this score in his 
handling of the chain of plots and counterplots which lead 
up to the final dénouement. A more serious defect, to our 





* Barlasch of the Guard, By Henry Seton Merriman, London: Smita, 
Elder, aud Co. [6s.] 
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way of thinking, is the lack of self-effacement which is 
betrayed in his own sententious comments and reflections, 
which generally take the form of comparing and contrasting 
the manners and morals of the Napoleonic age with those of 
ourown. Take, for example, such a passage as this :— 

“A hundred years ago celebrated generals fought a great deal 
more and talked a great deal less than they do to-day. There 
were then no bazaars to be opened nor anniversary dinners to be 
attended. Neither did the shorthand writer find a ready welcome 
in high places. Thus a successful warrior who had carried out, 
tant bien que mal, an insignificant campaign or an insignificant 
portion of a campaign, was not compelled to make modest speeches 
about himself for the rest of his life.” 

As an example of Mr. Merriman’s habit of dogmatising at 
the expense of the present generation, we may quote his 
curious obiter dictum that “ Russia remains at this time the 
one European country unhampered and unharassed by a 
cheap Press—the one country whose prominent men have a 
quiet tongue.” We are aot prepared to wax enthusiastic 
over the advantages of a cheap Press, but certainly the choice 
of Russia is singularly infelicitous. 





The Other Mrs. Jacobs. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. (J. Long. 
63.)—There is an element of melodrama about Mrs. Campbell 
Praed’s new novel, which contrasts rather sharply with the every- 
day character of its mise-en-scéne. The most attractive person in 
the story is Susan Pengelley, the humble companion of the 
heroine. But the adjective “humble” is an anachronism, as 
companions nowadays are very properly not humble, and this one 
is no exception to the rule. As she has, however, no vital con- 
nection with the story, the figure of Susan Pengelley is perhaps 
drawn in rather too much detail; it is, indeed, impossible to help 
suspecting that Mrs. Praed when she began the book intended 
Susan to play a more prominent part in the plot. The book is 
fairly good reading and the characters are distinct and lifelike. 

Spendthrift Summer. By Margery Williams. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—This novel is a most dreary presentation of the effects of 
the most dreary of passions,—jealousy. And this jealousy is not 
the fierce struggle of a man in the defence of his honour, but the 
mean dislike of a young wife for the brother whom her husband 
has brought up and educated. It must be said in excuse for 
Sydney (the young wife in question) that it certainly would be 
very unpleasant to have a brother-in-law who performed as a 
Pierrot in a troupe of “seaside entertainers,” but this is not the 
aspect of the case which she dislikes. What she resents so 
passionately is that her husband is very much amused by his 
brother’s society, which cannot be said to be an amiable state of 
mind. The “spendthrift summer” is exceedingly wet, which is in 
itself a depressing thing to read of just now, and altogether the 
book is one which cannot be recommended either as amusing or 
edifying. 

Gordon Keith. By Thomas Nelson Page. (W. Heinemann. 6s.) 
—As is the case with most books which contain the whole 
biography of their hero from his earliest years, the beginning of 
this novel is by far the most successful part. Old General Keith, 
who has in full the chivalrous charm of the Southern gentleman 
(the book is American), appears very little after the first chapters 
of the story, and the reader will greatly regret his absence. The 
romantic scenery in which the early part of Gordon Keith’s life 
is passed also tends to make the later chapters seem a little tame 
in comparison with what has gone before. Perhaps, however, all 
this ingenuity in accounting for an undoubted fact is superfluous, 
and Mr. Page’s inability to keep the attention of his readers for 
more than two hundred pages is the real reason why we get a 
little weary about half-way through the book. Such great con- 
structive ability is required to weld together a very long story 
that it is unfair to expect Mr. Page to succeed in a task which 
taxed all the ability of Thackeray and Dickens. 

The Tickencote Treasure. By William Le Queux. (G. Newnes. 
6s.)—Mr. Le Queux, afraid, it would seem, that the old attraction 
of a treasure-hunt would fail to draw, has added some curious 
embellishments. A very queer craft dating from about the time 
of the Armada is sighted and taken in tow by the ‘Sea Horse.’ 
It has on board a still more queer mariner, who looks like a 
survival of the same period. It has also one treasure—Italian, 
Spanish, and English gold pieces—and the clue to another. Then 
follows the accustomed struggle between the honest men and the 
villains for the possession of the hoard, every circumstance being 
of an extravagant kind, even down to the composition of the 
party of villains. Among them is an ex-Professor of Cambridge! 
We find him first as a common seaman deciphering a writing 
which has puzzled every one else. Mr. Le Queux is an expert 
compounder of sensational stories, but we do not think that he 
improves his work by adding this embroidery. 





‘ a 
The Maids of Paradise. By Robert W. Chambers, (A. 
Constable and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Chambers makes a brilliant phan. 
tasmagoria of figures pass before us. It is sometimes a little 
difficult to follow their movements, but the effectiveness of the 
display is beyond all doubt. The opening scene shows the frontier 
in the early days of the Franco-Prussian War. Then we are 
taken to Paris and see something behind the scenes of the 
decadent Empire. After this the hero and his companion—by this 
time ex-oflicers of the Military Police—join an American travel. 
ling circus, which finds that France in the autumn of 1870 ig 
not a happy hunting-ground. And everywhere there is the sinister 
spectre of the Red Republic, impersonated in the figure of John 
Buckhurst. The story, though perhaps a little overcrowded with 
details, is skilfully contrived and very well told. We must not 
forget to give the readers of the Spectator the benefit of a curious 
piece of information which we gather from Mr. Chambers’s pages, 
No one who follows the profession of a Lion-King or Lion-Queen 
must fall in love. The beasts seem to know that he or she hag 
ceased to have an undivided will. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ACROSS ICELAND. 

Across Iceland. By William Bisiker. (Edward Arnold. 12s, 6d.) 
—This is a pleasant, unpretentious, and valuable volume of notes 
describing a journey made during the summer of 1900 acrosg 
Central Iceland from the north-east to the south-west by “a semi- 
scientific party” of six, including men and women interested 
chiefly in botany and geology. The author describes his part in 
the expedition as that of the geographer, “whose mission it wag 
to make a map of a small part of the country traversed, to get 
a general idea of its conformation, and to note valleys and 
mountains, ice-fields and snow-slopes, lava flows and hot springs, 
mighty rivers and tiny rivulets.” The book is pleasant, perhaps, 
because it is not too painfully scientific reading, the author writing 
about all that he has seen and photographed in the simplest of 
fashions. There is, of course, a danger of his becoming flippant in 
his desire not to be stilted, and to this he occasionally yields, as 
when he tells the story of the Berserkers’ lava-field. But on the 
whole the story is as informing and serious as itisagreeable. In 
the earlier part of the book, which treats of the voyage to Iceland 
and the main points of the coast, the Faroe Islands, &., some- 
what familiar ground is of course traversed. But the actual 
interior of the island, more particularly the north-west penin- 
sula, has probably never before been so minutely described. 
With the help of photographs it is indeed admirably reproduced, 
The style in which the work is written is as simple and business- 
like as it well could be. Thus of Reykjavik, the capital of the 
island, it is written :—*“ The natives are fishermen and farmers, and 
have no very strong predilections for general business—they are 
inclined to leave that sort of thing to the Danes, who are more 
adapted to it. ‘The clergymen and doctors are, as a rule, the 
sons of farmers, who exhibit signs of greater brightness than the 
average. They first go through a course at the Latin school and 
then proceed to the Theological College or the Medical School; 
some afterwards go to Copenhagen to the University there.” 








THE GOLD-MINING INDUSTRY OF THE 
WITWATERSRAND. 

The Gold-Mining Industry of the Witwatersrand. (Argus Com- 
pany.)—This is a Statement drawn up for the information of 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner by fifteen mining engineers, 
and annexed to last year’s Report of the Transvaal Chamber of 
Mines. It is illustrated and explained by between thirty and 
forty exhibits, which show in diagrams the facts on which the 
conclusions are founded. There is, to begin with, no fear of 
exhaustion within any time on which it is worth while to reckon. 
The worked-out claims are but a small portion, say a fifteenth, of 
the claims known to be auriferous, and a much smaller portion 
of those which may be reasonably looked upon as coming 
under the same description. Starting, then, from the fact that 
the gold industry is not a temporary phenomenon, we have to 
consider how it is to be carried on. Of course the labour 
question comes first. And here we have to acknowledge an error 
into which we were led by a misquotation of the Statement. 
The mining correspondent of the Times gave what purported 
to be a passage in the Statement to the effect that a 
certain policy “would leave no opening for the trail of 
the serpent, the formation of labour unions.” No such words 
occur, or could have occurred. The statement is an absolutely 
neutral document giving facts without any expression of opinion 
as to social and political questions. The statistics of labour give 
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fifty-two thousand natives as now working in the mines, as against 
a hundred thousand before the war. How is this +> be. dealt 
with? The Committee suggests (1) more legas and moral 
pressure to compel a greater number of natives to work and 
for longer periods; (2) recruiting over a larger area and with 
more vigour; (3) importation of Asiatics—this as a pis-aller. 
What does (1) mean? What moral pressure is we can under- 
stand; but what is legal pressure, when the native does not work, 
as the Committee tells us, because he does not want the money ? 
Can there be any large number of natives who are released from 
the necessit: of working by the possession of many wives? In 
all other polygamous countries nine-tenths of the men have one 
wife only. There is much useful information about the cost of 
railway carriage, about explosives, in fact about all the circum- 


stances of gold-mining. 








THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS. 

The Quest of Happiness. By Newell Dwight Hillis. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.)—The pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, is an 
inveterate optimist. He indeed regards pessimism as so dis- 
tinctly “intellectual mediocrity” that he ventures lightly on 
such superficial and adventurous criticism as :—“ James Thomson 
bas two talents and Robert Browning ten; therefore Thomson 
writes ‘The City of Dreadful Night, while Browning writes— 


*God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world.’” 


There is a good deal of the delightful spirit of Emerson in Mr. 
Hillis’s writing, which, although it includes much moralisation, it 
would be stretching a point to term “philosophy.” Do plenty of 
hard work, take abundance of rest and recreation, above all be 
cheerful. This is the not specially original teaching of Mr. Hillis, 
eked out with such chocolate-cream recommendations as :— 
“Parents need to make their homes so beautiful that their sons 
and daughters pass by the club to bring their friends to their 
dearly-loved home.” This is a pretty book to look at as well as a 
cheerful book to look into; indeed it is rather too pretty and 
cheerful. 








A Frontiersman. By Roger Pocock. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—The author begins by lamenting the defects of his education; 
that he learnt “the useless abstractions of Euclid and the 
syntax instead of commercial mathematics,” and the “squalid 
biographies of our Kings”—e.g., Alfred and Edward I.—“ instead 
of the history of our freedom.” He tells us again and again 
that he is a fool, but his being a fool does not prevent him from 
doing many wonderful things. His adventures are many and 
various. Most of them are located in the Western Continent. 
Towards the end of the story the scene is transferred to South 
Africa, And here we may quote a sentence which goes far, with 
its whole-hearted praise, to make us think well of the whole 
narrative: “The British private soldier held our Empire to- 
gether by teaching the disgusted Colonies a new love, a new 
reverence for the Motherland which can breed such warriors, the 
finest steel ever forged in the flames of war.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
Seserved for review in other forms.) 








Evolution of the Japanese. By Sidney L. Gulick, M.A. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Gulick describes 
himself as a “ Missionary of the American Board in Japan,” and 
we gather from what he says that he has spent many years in the 
country. He appreciates fully the marvellous progress that the 
country has made, though he very reasonably refuses to see in it 
& phenomenon unique in the history of the world. He analyses 
with much acuteness, as it seems to us, the characteristics of the 
Japanese people. Among these he dwells on their “ Sensitive- 
ness to Environment.” Probably there has never been a nation 
possessing so open a mind for the accepting of foreign civilisa- 
tion. Then they are extraordinarily homogeneous. Their out- 
ward similarity has its counterpart in their mental state. “As 
far as I could learn,” writes Mr. Gulick, “the nation was a urit 
in regard of the war [with China].” Ambition is a leading 
feature in their mental constitution; it is partly counter- 
acted by they fickleness. They have high aims, but they 
change them rapidly. The weak point of their civilisa- 
tion and their development is the condition of the women. 
Here their aptitude for the assimilation of Western ideas seems 
to fail them. They appear to be simply incapable of understanding 
how a Western Christian looks upon woman. Mr. Gulick tells us 











how an English-speaking Japanese expressed to him his wonder 
that he could endure the tyranny exercised over him by his wife. 
Asked to explain himself, he said that he had seen Mr. Gulick 
buttoning his wife’s shoes. (The shoes are taken off on entering 
a Japanese house, and a woman naturally is sometimes in @ 
difficulty about putting them on again.) In spiritual matters the 
Japanese, open-minded as he seems to be, has some serious dis- 
abilities. He can hardly understand the meaning of “sin.” Call 
him a sinner, and he thinks you accuse him of being a law-breaker: 
It is hard for him to understand that there can be sin when there 
is no breach of outward law. A writer so well informed and so 
manifestly reasonable and calm in his judgments dces great service 
when he gives us his well-considered views on such a subject as 
this. 


Siam in the Twentieth Century. By J. G. D. Campbell. (E. 
Arnold. 16s.)—Our notice of this interesting and valuable 
volume is somewhat belated, but we are unwilling that it should 
pass without some recognition of its merits. Mr. Campbell has 
had opportunities of seeing Siam and the Siamese from within— 
he held for some time the post of Educational Adviser to the 
Siamese Government—and he knows what he is writing about. A 
reader who may take up the volume with a more serious purpose 
than entertainment should begin with the chapter on “ Govern- 
ment and Administration.” Mr. Campbell neither extenuates nor 
sets down in malice. Siam, externally threatened by the greed of 
European nations, but protected by their jealousy, is internally in 
a very strange condition. There is an enormous mass of inertia 
and corruption, and a few powerful influences, interested and dis- 
interested, that are working for reform. The most confident may 
well hesitate to prophesy what will be the end. We may specially 
mention the two chapters on “ Religion,” that on “The Chinese 
in Siam,” and “Education,” a subject on which the author is 
specially qualified to speak. 

We have received the first annual volume of Animal Life and 
the World of Nature, July, 1902—June, 1903 (Hutchinson and Co., 
10s. 6d. net). This “ Magazine of Natural History ” promises very 
well indeed. Thesubject is practically inexhaustible; nor is there 
any country which gives such opportunities for pursuing the 
study of it. The United Kingdom, thanks to its position and to 
our protective laws, is fairly well off; but the wealth of the 
Empire in this respect is incalculable. The names selected out of 
the large staff of contributors for mention on the title-page are 
significant. Sir Harry Johnston, F. C. Selous, A. Trevor-Battye, 
and W. H. Hudson represent a very large region of travel; Mr. R. 
Lydekker stands for the official class which has always done so 
much for natural history research; Sir Herbert Maxwell represents 
the sportsman class; while scientific study supplies the names of 
Lord Avebury, Mr. F. E. Hulme, and, we may add, Mr. W. 
Warde Fowler. The volume itself, with its most interesting 
letterpress and its excellent and copious illustrations, is worthy 
of the subject. 


The Best Poetry. Edited, with a Note, by T. W. H. Crosland. 
(Treherne and Co. 2s. net.)—It is interesting to see what Mr. 
Crosland, who certainly must be credited with some critical power, 
takes to be the “best poetry.” The poems, or sets of poems, 
included in this volume are Shakespeare’s “Sonnets,” Coleridge’s 
“ Ancient Mariner,” Keats’s “Eve of St. Agnes,” Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam,” Milton’s “L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso,” Fitz- 
Gerald’s “Rubaiyat of Omar Khiyyim,” Gray’s “Elegy,” and 
Rossetti’s “Blessed Damozel.” It will be seen that Spencer, 
Dryden, Pope, and Wordsworth are passed by. The difficulty is 
to be quite certain about the object of the collection. You would 
not give the same kind of nosegay to every one. We doubt 
about Shakespeare’s sonnets. What is the proportion of readers 
that can appreciate them ? 


Charles Reade as I Knew Him. By John Coleman. (Treherne 
and Co. 165s. net.)—We do not think that Mr. Coleman has 
rendered good service to his friend by this book of recollections. 
He gives us here what he took down from Reade’s mouth, or 
recollected as having been said by him; and, certainly, the auto- 
biographer does not appear to advantage. One strange thing is 
Reade’s total incapacity cf seeing what an anomaly his academical 
position was. From eighteen, or thereabouts, down to the end of 
his life he enjoyed an income from his College,—an income which 
for many years exceeded £600, a fair endowment for a Professor- 
ship. Now many men have done the same, and rendered as little 
service for it. But he was not of the class that accepts an 
abuse without thought. He was a great reformer of social 
abuses; his novels have, along with some eccentricities, a high 
moral tone. But he never speaks of his Coliege except with con- 
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tempt. He availed himself of all the abuses which its decadence 
had generated. He took the offices of Dean of Arts and Vice- 
President when they came to him in rotation, though he did not 
even attempt to fit himself for the duties. The non-resident Fellow 
was a great abuse, though with some excuse when it was a prize 
for academical achievement; but in Reade’s case the abuse 
appears in its worst form. (The writer of this notice may be 
allowed to say that he had never realised the facts till they were 
set forth in this volume, and that his only feeling for Reade was 
admiration for his literary achievements.) The volume is mainly 
occupied with the story, a dismal narrative on the whole, of 
Reade’s dramatic ventures. Some successes he had. He cleared, 
for instance, £20,000 by Drink, an adaptation of Zola’s 
“L’Assommoir.” But the stage was anything but a blessing 
to him. 


New Epitions.—We have received a “ new and cheap ” edition 
of The Naturalist in La Plata, by W. H. Hudson, Illustrated by 
J. Smit (J. M. Dent and Co., 5s. net). “Cheap” it certainly 
is with its three hundred and ninety-four pages and its thirty 
illustrations. The plates, it may be remarked, are new for this 
edition. For the quality of the text the reputation of the author 
and the success of his work are sufficient guarantee. It was 
published in February, 1892; a new edition was called for in 
June of that year, and a third in 1895. That now before us is the 





Sourth. The Moon, Considered as a Planet, a World, and a 
Satellite. By James Nasmyth and James Carpenter. (John 
Murray. 5s. net.)—This also is, as will be noticed, a cheap 
edition. Lingard’s History of England. (Bell and Sons. 5s.) 





Newly abridged and brought down to the Accession of King 
Edward VIL., with a Preface, by Abbot Gasquet, M.A. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——@——. 
Alten (P.), Garden Pests, cr 8vo 


Allngham (H.) and Huish (M. B. s Happy Bngland, liga toe (Black) net 20/0 
Barry (W.), The Dayspring, cr 8vo... .. (Unwin) 6/0 
Bramwell (J. M.), Hypnotism : its History, Practice, ‘and Theory, 8vo0 
(Richards) net 18/0 
...(Constable) net 1050/0 
cism ...(Black) net 5/0 
er 10/6 
( Lock) 3/6 
aia Paul) net 6/6 
ppineott) net 10/6 
(Richards) 2/6 


..(Gardner & Darton) 3/6 





Bridgewater +s! Bingo Solio ..... 
Brown (J. T.), Dr. Johbu Brown: a B 
Comte (A.), Daneotahe aoe 
Cooper (E. H.), Sent to the Rescue, cr 8vo . 
Cumont (F.), The Mysteries of Mithra, er 8v 
Curtis (W. H. ), The True Abraham Lincoln, cr 8v0 
Despised Sex (The), 18mo.. 
























Doherty (R. F. and H. L.), Lawn Ter , dto. ‘(Lawn Tennis) net 5/0 
Edwards (A.), Jewellers’, Silversmiths’, and Kindred 'i'raders’ Aecounts, 
READ avac ns dos ch inncvasspsussanceescieacebardeisssdésrnisevassnpuneavesenannbivucnsey aes (Gee) net 5/0 
Elbs (K.), Electrolytic Preparations, 8vo...... (KE. tae} net 46 
Fuller (M.), Love Letters, 1845-1846, er 8vo.... .......(Unwin) net 5/0 
Garrard (F. J.), Watch Repairing, cr 8V0..........cc00.sessseeeeees (Lockwood) net 4/6 
Goldie (I.), In the Heart of a Caprice, cr 8vo . «.......(Unicorn Press) net 2/6 
Gordon (G.), The Book of Shrubs, cr 8vo ..... cveppeasadestageial (Lane) net 2/6 
Hamilton Co Cupid in Many Moods, cr 8vo ............ .. (Hurst & Blackett) 3/6 
Hammer (W. J.), Radium, and other Radio-Active Substances (Low) net 5/0 
Henrici (O.) and Turner (G. C.), Vectors and Rotors, with Application, 
SEMIN ED cas uussaraus trea hvernabaesbens. ceoseesscokenc) sevabeassustsevescesavssub<sucber (B. Arnold) 4/6 
Ingraham (A.), Swain School Lectures, cr 8vo... ..(K. Paul) net 5/0 
Kant (I.), Perpetual Peace, cr 8V0..........c.sceceeeeeees .. (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Lange (D.), Handbook of Nature Study, cr 8V0 ........sceceeseeeee (Macmillan) 5/0 
oes (A.), Musical Education, cr 8vo ......... tite bintont net 7/6 
Lydekker (R.), Mostly Mammals, 8vo ...... co" (Chatto & Wi net 12,6 


achray hatto & Windus) 6/0 


og .), The Mystery of Lincoln's Inn, ‘er 8v0 —_ 
Mathers ), Griff of Griifithscourt, cr 8vo.. ees .(Methuen) 6/0 
Mitford (B.), A Veldt Vendetta, cr “RARE. (Ward & Lock) 6/0 


Oman (J. C.), The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of cates 8vo (Unwin) net 14/0 





Parry (W.), The Queen of the Se: wsons, Cr BVO ......5 ..(Stockwell) net 2/6 
Perry (C. H.), Studies in the Ps sulims, Cr 8VO ....... .....(Stockwell) net 2) 6 
Potter (M. K.), The Art of the Vatican, Cr 8V0 ...........:.00sersesceeees (Bell) net 6/0 
Ricketts (CO. 8. f, The Prado and its Masterpi eces, 4to ...... (Constable) net 105/0 
Maborts (CO. G. D.), Poets, Cl V0 .0.00..0s0scccccsccvssccoscescenscones (Constable) net 6/0 


Rowan (F. J.), Practical Physi s of the Modern vee Boiler (P.S, King) net 21/0 
Sermons by Free Methodist Pre: agape Vol. L., cr'8v0. ...... (Stockwell) net 2/6 
Siuclair (U.), Prince Hagen, cr 8vo....... ‘ An & Windus) 3/6 
Spicer (E, i, Underwriters’ Accounts, er 8vo ....... eevee (Gee) net 3/6 
Stone (8. J.), Poems and Hywus, with Me moir, er 8vo.. (Methuen) 6/0 
Strutt (J.), The Sports and Pastimes of the People of England from the 
Ry TID ac vs nce ssc cupcoscnenos csawenapsenedsavdeanuiaes'eseaed (Methuen) net 21/0 
Thomas (A.), Social Ghosts: a Novel, cr 8V0 .............::000000+.- (EF. V. White) 6/0 


“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND ARE LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTEER 
MAKE. 
PATTERNS FORWARDED POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Oo S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FIITINGsg, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm & Geo. LAW. 




















COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


—_ 


ALLIANGE ASSURANCE 6CO., Lrp, 


Head Otfice ; BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.0, 
Seuss 1824, 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested i Funds—10 Millions Sterling, 
Di RECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROLHSCHILD. 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Battersea, 

F, Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 

Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 

Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 

Hon, Kenelm P. Bouverie. 

Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq, 

Franois William Buxton, Esq. 

Jobn Cator, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. 

arto poe Sir Arthur Ellis, G. CV. 0., 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


G.C.V.0., Chairman 
James ¥ letoher, Esq. 
ohu Huimpton ‘Hale, Esq. 
— Lawrie, Esq. " 
‘rancis Alfred Lucas, Es 
Edward Harbord Lecanto a, id 
Hon. Heury Berkeley Portman, 
Hon. Lionel Walter dtothschild, M,p, 
Hugh Colin Smitin, Esq, 
Hight — a Stalbridge, 
ieut.-Colonel F, Auderson §) 
Right Hon. the Earl of verde 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M, G.,C.B, 











FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Bonus Year. —vaeteiee Life Policies effected this year at full 
annual premiums will participate in the profits for the quin- 
quennial term ending December 31st next. 








Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu. 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value— Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts, 


ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
mall Pox, Scarlet Lever. Typhoid, Diphtheria, &c.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0, 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, 24,500,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary. 


BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT yAll Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & 003 
anufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. | NeW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


| 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 














CDENT 


LP AD R-WAT TS, 


CAMBRIC 


Direct from the 
Manufacturers. 





Children’ Riscsvs 1 : per doz. Hem- STITCHED. 
Ladies’ / os Ladies’.........2/ 2/9 per doz, 
Gentlemen's. = 3 em Gentlemen’s.3/ll_ ,, 
POC KET “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
RozsinsoON aND CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.”’—The Queen. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


BELFAST, 
WwW. 





Samples and Price Lists 
pest-free. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


BROWNING’S 
READING SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


enable one to read with ease and comfort, and relieve Strain and Headaches. 
The sight in all cases carefully tested. Consultations free. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joax Browning, FR.AS, FRMS. 
18th Edition, post-tree, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New AppREss—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 








INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 





104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 





West End Branch; 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
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HAMPTON S’ 


Series of 20 Catalogues illustrate the latest 
productions in every article required for 


URNISHING HOUSES THROUGHOUT in the MOST 


F' 
TASTEFUL MANNER at the LEAST EXPENSE. 


n these books is a reproduction of a photograph made direct 
article, and will materially assist purchasers in arriving at 
othe style to adopt for each room respectively, and in 
the best value obtainable for each separate 


tion i 
Eveey Uhnsectual 
a decision as t y 
discovering, by comparison, 
item. 
Any one or more of these books will be sent free on receipt of the necessary 
particulars of the applicant's requirements, 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 





i ae ce 
NTE FIANO WINE. 
ae and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, FIESOLE. 
Sold direct to the consumer through his London Agents: 
Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E.C. 
Sample and Price List free on application. 
18/- per dozen bottles, delivered free in London, 


“A sound, smooth wine.” 


d for table use.”—Lancet. 
Well adapted for table pa 5g 





_— 


CEREBOS SALT. 


Not only a seasoning 


but a splendid food, 


CEREBOS SALT. 


enriching all the viands 
it is added 
in the 


to which 


CEREBOS SALT. 


at Table or 
Kitchen. 


CEREBOS SALT. 





Prepared from the 
finest selected Cocoa 
with the natural 
flavour preserved. 


It is far and away the 
most nutritious 
beverage you can take for 
breakfast and supper. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Grateful and Comforting. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 











HE GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL is desirous 

of RECEIVING APPLICATIONS from Candidates, of ages not less 

than 25 or more than 45 for the position of CHIEF EDUCATION OFFICIAL 

for the County, who will be required to reside in the County, and to hold no 

other appointment. He will be required to commence his duties as soon as 

ssible. 

anditates must be the holders of a degree conferred by a University in the 

United Kingdom, and are expected to produce evidence that they have had 

special opportunities of becoming acquainted (1) with the Details of Scientific 
and Technical Education. and (2) with the Organisation of Education. 

The salary otfered is £750 a year, with travelling expenses. Offices, and a 
suitable statf will be provided by the County Council. 

Applications, stating age, present engagement (if any), and date at which 
the duties could be taken up, and specifying the qualifications, included those 
above indicated, upon which the candidate desires to rely, with not more than 
three recent testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned so as to be received 
not later than the morning of September 15th, on which day they will be con- 
sidered by the Committee appointed for the purpose. 

Personal canvassing of Members of the County Council with be a disqualifica- 
tion, and the Committee will discourage indirect canvassing in every way. 

Testimonials or applications may not be sent by Candidates to any Members 
of the Council, but if 12 prints are sent to the undersigned they will be circu- 
lated to the Selecting Committee, by whom the testimonials of three Candidates 
whom they select will be printed and circulated to the Council. 

T. MANSEL FRANKLEN, 

Glamorgan County Offices, Clerk of the County Council. 
Westgate Street, Cardiff, 

August 12th, 1903. 


INING AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE FOR 
WIGAN AND DISTRICT. 


PRINCIPAL REQUIRED. 

Must be well versed in Scientific and Practical Mining, particularly 
Coal Mining, and Science generally. Graduate of a University preferred. 
Stipend commencing at £650 per annum. 

Applications, stating age of applicant, to be made by letter only, and before 
the 19th of September, to 

Mr. T. RATCLIFFE ELLIS, Hon. Secretary, 
18 King Street, Wigan. 


SSEX.—Four miles from Chelmsford—Large Country 

VICARAGE TO LET for six months or more. Well furnished, good 

garden and stabling, hunting, society, church with frequent services. Three 
guineas a week.—Write, ‘‘ N. 431,” Shelley’s, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


ADY EXPERIENCED in CARE of INVALIDS 
(widow of distinguished man) will RECEIVE GENTLEMAN, slight 
mental case, or an invalid, as PAYING GUEST in her commodious, private, 
and well-appointed house near London. Good garden. Terms moderate.— 
Address, Box No, G549, Haddon’s Advertising Oiiices, Salisbury Sq., London, E.C. 




















| charge of Indian and Colonial children; small boys received ; 








U E R N M oO R E ., 
ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE and UNIVERSITY, Oral 
and Correspondence TUITION. Large Staff of 
SPECIALIST TUTORS. Small Classes, individual attention, 
LATEST RESULTS, JUNE, 1903:—INDIA POLICE: A. C. Daniel, 5th 
(First Trial); BR. H. Cosens Prior, 9th (First Trial) ADMIRALTY SUPPLY 
and ACCOUNT: G. L. Platt, 5th (1st in Latin) STUDENT INTERPRE- 
TERSHIPS: At last Two LEVAN en er SIX out of the EIGHT 
SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES were PUPILS of Mr. GIBSON, including the 
FIRST (with Record Marks), 
Address—JOHN GIBSON, M.A., FIRST-CLASS CAMBRIDGE, 24 Chancery 
Lane, W.C., and 14-18 Victoria Road, Upper Norwood. 


EWHALL, KILMALCOLM, RENFREWSHIRE, N.B. 


Happy Educational Home, conducted on the Ideal of Family Life. Strongly 
recommended for delicate Girls. First-class modern education, Highest 
references.—Lady Principal, Miss SCOTT PATERSON. 





ERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

HERTS.—Chairman of the Governors: Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., 
F.R,S. Head Mistress: Miss BEATRICE HARRIS. New buildings, 
laboratory, gymnasium, covered playground, tennis courts, hockey field. 
Boarders received by the Head-Mistress.—Illustrated Prospectus on application, 














: \ eenemreamte— SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 
SHIRE.—First-Grade Public School. 
The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on TUESDAY, September 22nd.— 
For Prospectus and full particulars apply F. H. MATTHEWS, M.A., Head- 
Master, or SECRETARY, 


T. RONANS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HADLEY 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—Principals: Miss LEDWAERD, M.A., Scholar of 
Owens College; Miss SHORE, Historical Tripos,.Newnham College; Miss 
B, E. SHORE, Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos, Girton College. House 
stands in grounds of 8 acres, in beautiful country within 11 miles of London; 
bracing climate; education on modern lines; great care taken of the health 
and physical development of the pupils. 








T. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 

BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Two Houses, Senior and Junior. Bracing 

air; sunny climate ; ten acres of grownds; playing-field ; Medical Gymnastic 

Mistress; special attention to Languages and Music. MICHAELMAS TERM, 

SEPTEMBER 23rp.—Principals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 
(late Princess Helena College). 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH. 
CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground ; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modern 
= ; excellent Professors.—‘ G.,” care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Si 
trand, 


OME in SCHOOL—Inclusive Fees.—Lady K. recom- 
mends the above, where her daughters were educated. To fill 
VACANCIES of Pupils who have finished, Two Daughters of Professional Men 
would be received at half-fees.—‘‘ MATER,” Reeves, Artist Colourman, High 
Street, Kensington. 


Se nee of Foreign Education with 
(J superior English Studies offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Only five or six Pupils received. Every branch of accomplishment. Large com- 
fortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references. NEXT TERM BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 22nd.—8 Knaresborough Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 


AMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL.—Miss D. BEDFORD 
(Cambridge Historical and Modern Languages Triposes, both Class I. 
proposes to Hold Classes, beginning in September, to prepare for the above an 
other Examinations, at 92 BOUNDARY ROAD, N.W. Mathematical Coaching 
given by Miss Ridley (2nd Class Honours, Oxford Mathematical Finals), Miss 
Bedford also gives Lessons in Schools. 




















ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW. 





i OME SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Healthy situation. Tennis 
and croquet lawns. Efficient educational staff; careful training. Special 
attention to delicate girls. VACANCIES for September. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15th. References given and required.—Address, 
Miss ARNOLD, Ythandale, Wimbledon Park, Wimbledon. 
CHOOL of HOUSEWIFERY, THE GRANGE, WEST 
BROMWICH.—Thorough training by Certificated Mistresses in Cookery, 
Laundry, Domestic Economy, Hygiene, Dr king, He keeping, Nursing, 
&c. Large grounds; sanitation perfect; games; Swedish gymnastics; highest refs.; 
15 to 18 gns. aterm, inclusive ; Colonial Pupils received.—Miss ROSS, Principal. 

















ULWICH HIGH SCHOOL (Girls’ Public Day School 
Company, Ltad.).—Boarders received at Hillside, Thurlow Park Road, 
adjoining the school, licensed by Council. Combines the known advantages of 
high school education with associations desired by — Entire 
indergarten.— 
Apply the HOUSE-MISTRESS. 

HE SWEDISH HOUSE SCHOOL, GREAT SHEL- 
FORD, CAMBS.—Three or Four VACANCIES for Boarders in small 
HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Special attention to delicate children; every 
home comfort ; School healthily situated in the country. Terms moderate.— 

For I’rospectus and all particulars apply the Misses HEADLY. 


ENZANCE CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS.—Visitor: The Lord Bishop of Truro. President: Rev. 
Prebendary Hedgeland. Head-Mistress: Miss Eleanor Hare. Boarders 
received by the Head-Mistress. Exceptionally mild climate.—Particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretary, R. H. QUICK, 10 Penrose Terrace, Penzance. 


ENZANCE ‘and NEWLYN ART ° STUDENTS’ 
SCHOOL.—A School for Drawing and Painting from the Life, also for 
Landscape, under the Direction of Mr. NORMAN GARSTIN, of Newlyn. 
—For particulars apply to Miss E. BORLASE, The Coombe, Penzance. 
STUDIO REOPENS IN OCTOBER. 


ELL-KNOWN MILITARY OFFICER residing in 
the Midlands will PREPARE for the ARMY a RECOMMENDED 
PUPIL needing individual tuition and home life.—Address, ‘‘ FELIX,” care 
Street's, 30 Cornhill, London. 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS to BOARD in her 
Comfortable Home at REIGATE. Can attend High School or good 
Private School. 
Apply ‘! P. A, A.,” Howard Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 
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CG2t80n EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and oe of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 

laying-field, | Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 

ees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For Pros- 
pectus and terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means, It: offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern 
education, The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy an 
exceptionally healthy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, and a playing-tield. Fees £40. 
—For Prospectus and further particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Uplands School, Archery Road, St. Leonards, 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


A PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED in BEDFORD in 
SEPTEMBER, 1903, by Miss MARGARET STANSFELD (Vice-President of the 
Ling Association of Gymnastic Teachers; Teacher of Gymnastics in the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ College, Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High School, 
&c.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Collegesand Schools). Theobject of the 
College will be to train students to enable them to become teachers of 
gymnastics and games in Schools. The course of training will extend over 
two years, and will include the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, on the 
Swedish System, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Lacrosse, Tennis, Hockey, and Cricket. An 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice in teach- 
ing, and for professional coaching in games. Swimming and Boating in the 
Summer. There is an increasing demand for teachers thoroughly trained on 
this System.—For Prospectus, apply, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 


A. T. Cc Oo L LD EB G SE 
A FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL, standing on high ground. 


President—The Right Hon. THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, K.P., P.C. 


Head-Master—A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A.(Oxon.), F.S.A., late Assistant- 
Master and House-Master at Clifton College. 

Upper and Junior Schools. Classical and Modern Sides, Army and Navy 
and London Matriculation Classes. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th, 1903, on which 
day an Entrance Examination will be held. One or more Exhibitions will be 
awarded at this Examination if Candidates are of sufficient merit. 

For Prospectus apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO. 
BLACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL, WEMYSS ROAD, S.E. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. GADESDEN, Girton College, Cambridge, 











Boarding-Houses licensed by the Council :— 
39 Lee Park, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss M. Haig Brown. 
5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss B. James. 
Prospectuses to be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School or 
from the HOUSE-MISTRESSES. 


L E N A L MM O ND. 


The NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, September 18th. Special Classes 
for ARMY and NAVY. Facilities for learning Engineering, JUNIOR 
SCHOOL for Boys from 9-18. 
Apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 





nes 


MONIC A’S SCHOO, 
TADWORTH, SUREEY, 


S bi 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
_oaenins country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
— oy bermsneeen me perce rot Mistresses. » 
ound intellectual and physical training, combined with th 
a cultured and refined mo advantages of 








Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 


HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOOL RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 25rn. 


BB 0 T 8 2:02 Mes SCHOO, 
(THE NEW SCHOOL), 


NEAR ROCESTER, DERBYSHIRE, 











FOUNDED 1889. 





EDUCATES ON ENTIRELY NEW LINES 
BOYS OF 10 to 19. 





Magnificent New Buildings were opened in 1900. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th. Early application is requested’ 
as space is strictly limited. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 


RESHAM’S SCHOOL, 
NORFOLK. 





HOLT 





PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES. 





NEW BUILDINGS OPENED NEXT TERM, which BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 21st. 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. ; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Misg 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and tor the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal_of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr, E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


4 DUCATION: THOROUGH and FIRST-RATE—A 
CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos) and his WIFE, well-born 
and highly connected, now Educating their own Family, are willing to RECEIVE 
THREE HEALTHY GIRLS (aged 7-14) of good family in their large West 
End house and give them the benefit of unusually beautiful surroundings, 
intelligent and logical teaching, and the utmost care. Health, discipline, and 
amusement specially studied, and the Lucretian maxim, rerum cognoscere 
causas, considered in every subject taught. Inclusive fees, 200 guineas, 
Particulars at personal interview.—Address, ‘‘ DUX,”’ c/o Morley and Shirreff, 
Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C, 


AMPs? BAD H EAT i, 


Miss MARIAN GREEN (formerly Head-Mistress of Blackburn High School 
hopes to REMOVE her SCHOOL in SEPTEMBER to the beautiful WES 
HEATH. Unrivalled air and position, with the advantages of town within 
reach.—Present address, 7 Belsize Grove, Hampstead. 


IIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old. Resident trained nurse. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 




















NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hattfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


ZBuiis ?.24-.@ 8S C H O O L, 


An ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPENED in MAY, 1904, 
Boys intended for it can be received Next Term.—For particulars apply, Rev. 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 





NIVERSITY OF DUROEAHA WM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
or Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade for GIRLS, 
beautifully situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the 
Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the 
Universities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School which are 
competed for yearly in July. The Council offer Free Scholarships without 
examination, covering all school fees, except boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in the South African War. WINTER TERM 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 18th.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. N. 
TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED 'TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 














UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park, 





7 2% 2s 2 @ 8S C H O O L 


PREPARATORY HOUSE. 
Boys can be received from 9 years of age. 
Apply; Bev. HEAD-MASTER, ‘Felsted, Essex. 


HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LTD. Chairman: 
Rev. Prin. LINDSAY, D.D.—ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, 
DUMBARTONSHIRE,. Head-Mistress: Miss RENTON. Spacious School 
Buildings in splendid situation. Lecture Hall, Gymnasium, Music Kooms, &¢. 3 
large Grounds, Playing Field.—Prospectus from Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


YNYARD SCHOOL, WATFORD.—Prep. for the 
Public Schools, 29 Ent. Scholarships, &c., won at Eton, Harrow, and 
elsewhere since 1888. 25 Pupils received. Fees from 84 gs. Reference 
permitted to Bishop Welldon, the Head-Masters of Eton, Charterhouse, Hailey- 
bury, &c.—Rev. R. CAPRON, B.A., B.Sc., Head-Master. 


A CHARMING HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S 











DAUGHTERS. Within easy distance of London. Excellent education. 
Fine house and grounds. Fees from 50 guineas.—GROVE HOUSE, BRAIN- 
TREE, ESSEX. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William BR. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick, &. MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 
22nd.—For information apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER. 
AMSGATE, WEST CLIFF COLLEGE.—High-class 

School for Boys. Recognised by Board of Education. Fine premises 
facing sea. Home comforts, liberal table. Scholarships, Laboratory, Museum, 
Workshop, Library, Sports. Preparatory Department. Great success Univer- 
sity, Civil Service, Professional Examinations.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

















SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 
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NNSBRUCK, TYROL, 3 CLAUDIAPLATZ.—Fraulein 
WINTER (German State Diploma, University of Geneva Certificate, 
England) RECEIVES a limited number of YOUNG GIRLS, also Girl 
Z oy an desirous of studying at Innsbruck University, Languagesa speciality. 
Stu or re, History, History of Art, Music, Drawing, Painting taught by 
ees Professors. English home life. Most desirable winter climate for 
excellent Cie, Skating, tobogganing. The Rev. E. C. Barnes, Reotor 
coal nate of St. George’s, Innsbruck, or Mrs. Keymer, Wratton House, Hat- 
vei Herts will be happy to give any information desired.—Prospectus, with 
‘on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


Te 


Dia eee on ENGLISH PRINCIPLES.— 








i \DITH GAMBLE, assisted by proficient Teachers, receives a 
AB po Boe of young Girls desirous of finishing their education. Languages 
= woul feature. Music, Art, &c.—2 Lindengasse, Dresden. Address till 


t 
September 15th: “Chequers,” Strathfield Saye, Mortimer, Berks. 


LORENCE.—An Experienced ENGLISH TEACHER 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 

in her Educational Home, standing in its own large and beautiful grounds ina 
healthy, elevated position overlooking the town. Studies begin on October Ist.— 
Apply to Miss LO SE, Giramonte. 2 Via della Torre del Gallo, Florence, Italy. 


—_—_—— 


Pes caus paver EDUCATIONAL HOME for 








GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS desiring to study Languages. 
Music and Art. 
Villa near the Bois. Best English references. 
Apply to Mile. LEFEVRE, 24 Bd. d’Inkermann, Neuilly, Paris. 


LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND HOME-SCHOOL 
at NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch ladies RECEIVE a 
few GIRLS to study Languages, Music and Art, and continue their English 
Education if desired. French spoken. Good jnasters. Lectures, concerts, 
Comfortable house near the Bois, 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Neuilly.—Enquiries 
answered by Mrs. Rideout, Thainstone, Kintore, N.B. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
OC LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

Y SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. ‘T'ennis-lawns and hockey-iield. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 




















OVER COLLEGH.—Preparation for the Services. Last 
year nine passed direct from school, first try. Indian Forests head of 
list. Of 26 Army Candidates in 5 years, all but 3 passed direct, first try. 


RIVATE 'CTUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualeare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes, 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
Golf, &c. 


ROADSTAIRS.—PIERREMONT COLLEGE.— 
Thorough modern education. Preparatory Department for Boys under 
Large grounds, gymnasium, sea-bathing.—Apply, for Honour List and 

Ce 











ten. 
Illustrated Prospectus, to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 2nd to 4th, 

Open to boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 18th. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 

of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position; modern detached house, 

— attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 

Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 

bridge ; Sir Arthur Charles, Sevenoaks, sometime Judge of the High Court 
and of the Arches Court. 








Rerast AGRICULTURAL OOLLBGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Coloniste,&c. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Wstate and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13th. 


A SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER. 

LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER lst.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


EK W NAVAL SCHEME. 
CADETSHIPS IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 
MATTHEWS and COMPANY, PORTSMOUTH (Ltd.), 
ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS. Estd. 1835. 
PORTSMOUTH.—Camden Buildings. 
LONDON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
DEVONPORT.—4 Fore Street. 
“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 
Parents and Guardians. Copies forwarded FREE on application to Camden 


Buildings, Portsmouth. 
alata COLLEGE, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations, Recent Honours include: Classical Scholarship, Oxford; 
Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britannia,’ to Naval Clerkships, &e. 
NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER Il7th.—Apply to Rev. The HEAD-MASTER, 
or to the SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 


R N. EXAMINATION.—Parent warmly RECOM- 
Ve MENDS TUTOR who has successfully prepared his son for the 
R.N. Examination in charming country rectorg, with extensive grounds and 
dairy.—Apply, J. D. CARNE, Nash Manor, Glamorganshire. 











KENT. 








Free 60 Guineas, 


aie SHIP ‘CONWAY, 
LIVERPOOL. 


For Training Young Gentlemen to become OFFICERS 
in the Mercantile Marine. 
For Prospectus apply to H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., Commander. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, award to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permit 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Kt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rey. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


N OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 


UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 

The house, especially designed and built for the Principals, stands on the 
slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders only received. Prospectuses 
on application. 

HE WESTLANDS, SCARBOROUGH.—PRIVATE 

SCHOOL for GIRLS. Recognised by the Board of Education. Princi- 

pal, Miss E. H. WOOD, B.A. (Lond.) (Partner with Miss Woodhead 1909-1903). 

University Examinations. Special attention paid to outdoor exercise and 

physical training. Fees, 55 guineas per annum; for girls under 14 years, 0 
guineas per annum. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 17. 


Valuable Schoiarships and Exhibitions to Univs. and London Hospitals. 
Entrance Scholarships each July.—For Prospectus, &., apply The BURSAR. 


w!UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Classical and 
Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, workshop, swimming 
bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to Sons of Naval and 
Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 























RLEY FARM SCHOOL, HARROW.—Mr. G. B. 

INNES HOPKINS and Mr. H. C. BROADRICK PREPARE BOYS for 

the Public Schools and the Navy. Four Entrance Scholarships gained at 

Harrow School last Easter : First and Second in Classics, Second in Mathematics, 
anda History Scholarship. Only candidate for Navy successful. 


RIVATE TUITION, ST. ANDREWS. 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon., Receives Pupils at THE PRIORY, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B., to prepare for University and other Examinations. 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26ru. 








ORCESTER. — KING’S SCHOOL.—A_ FIRST- 
GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL in Cathedral surroundings. NINE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 17rn, 18TH. Very 
moderate fees. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Two additional Boarding 
Houses.—For Prospectus, apply Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A., Head-Master. 
ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 
SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. Moderate Terms,—Prospectus 
on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing: beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swiim- 


ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 
\ ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
: AGENCY, Est. 1880. 139 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & 'l'cachers, Réptitrices, Chaperous, 
Ompunions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced for Lritish 
Isles and Abroad, Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 




















ee SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th. 
Junior House for Boys under 12. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
heathy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderute Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. 'T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 








RCHD#HACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 
RIVATE TUITION, BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—Mr. D. M. 
BIRKETT, M.A., Christ Chureh, Oxford, RECEIVES a few resident 
PUPILS, for University Entrance and other Examinations. Able assistance ; 
individual attention.—Address, D, M. BIRKETT, Esgq., Leigh Holme, Bexhill- 
on-Sea, Sussex. 


f»ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
: AUTUMN TERM OPENS MONDAY, September 16th.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER, 
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ba LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 
The Annual Dinner will be held in the College Lib: 
——- Ist, LEWIS MACKENZIE, Esgq., F.R.C.S., Eng., of 

chair. 

The Hospital is the largest in England ; nearly 800 beds are in constant use, 
tio beds are closed. The only General Hospital for East London. In-patients 
last year, 13,160 ; out-patients, 162,147; accidents, 22,800 ; major operations, 2,492. 

roe meee nay Appointments, Salaried and Resident, are open to 
Students than at any other Hospital. 80 Qualified Appointments are made 
annnally, more than 130 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c.,every three months. All 
free to Students of the College. Resident Appointments have free board. 

Scholarships and Prizes.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are given 
annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 

Special Classes are held for the University of London and other Higher 
Examinations. Special Entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made. 

Reduced Fees to the Sons of Members of the Profession. 

Enlargement of the Hospital and College.—The new Out-patients, and Special 
Department, the new Laboratories and Class-rooms for Bacteriology, Public 
Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., and the new Clubs’ Union 
Booms are new in use. 

The Clubs’ Unien Athletic Ground is within easy reach. 

Luncheons and Dinners, at moderate charges, can be obtained at the 
Students’ Club. 

The Metropolitan, Central, and other railways have stations close to the 
Hospital and College. 

Fer on and information as to residence, &c., apply personally or by 


letter 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
Mile End, E. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
A SCHOOL OF LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


oe are SESSION, 1903-1904, will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, 
etober 1st. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) will be competed 
for on September 22nd, 28rd, 24th. 

One Entrance Scholarship (value £60) open to Students of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge will be competed for on September 22nd and 23rd. 
Notice in writing to be sent to the Dean on or before September 14th. 

There are annually Eighteen Resident Hospital Appointments open to 
Students without extra fee, 

Composition Fee for general Students for whole Medical Curriculum, 185 
guineas; for Dental Students, 54 guineas. 

Special terms in favour of University Students who have commenced their 
a — studies, and of University of London Studeuts who have passed Pre- 

m. Sci. 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation 
for thirty Students. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from 

J. MURRAY, M.B., F.R.C.S., Dean. 


on Thursday, 
iverton, in the 





T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, and Cambridge; for the 
Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons; and for the 
Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, value £145 to 
£52 10s., will be competed for on September 22nd and 23rd. 

For calendar and full particulars apply to the DEAN or MEDICAL SCHOOL 


SECRETARY. 
UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on THURSDAY, OCTOBER Isr. 

Entrance Scholarships of the combined value of £410 are offered for compe- 
tition annually in September. : 

For particulars as to Entrance Scholarships, Special Classes for Preliminary 
Scientific M.B.(Lond.), Prospectuses of Medical and Dental Schools, Regula- 
tious for Residence in the College, New Scheme for Payment of Composition 
Fees, &c., apply personally or by letter to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London 
Bridge, S.E 


emacs COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 











Founded 1848. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

The College REOPENS for MICHAELMAS TERM on THURSDAY, 
October Ist. Two Scholarships (for Girls between 14 and 16) will be awarded 
on the Entrance Examination, to be held on September 28th and 20th. For 
Prospectus and particulars apply to Miss CROUDACE, the Lady Resident. 


Boarders are received by Miss WOOD, at 41 Harley Street. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL (for Children under 14). 
Lady Superintendent—Miss ©. G. LUARD. 
The School prepares for the College, and REOPENS SEPTEMBER 23rp. 


Particulars from the LADY RESIDENT. 


ee COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


Head-Master: H. J. SPENSER, M.A., LL.D., 
St. Johu’s College, Cambridge. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, September 21st. 
The School is organised as a F:rst-Grade Molern and Classieal School, with 
Higher Commercial, Science, and Engineering Departments. 
For Prospectus apply to T. GREGORY FOSTER, ae 
ecretary. 











LONDON. 








ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (University of London). 

d Full Courses for Matrieulated Students in Arts, Laws, Science, 
Engineering, Medicine, and Theology, at composition fees, or Students may 
attend the separate classes. 

Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER Isr. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. - 

WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 12Tu.—Apply to the 

VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington Square. 





ERCHANT TAYLORS SCHOOL. 


An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION on SEPTEMBER 15rx at 11 a.m. 
FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys between 9 and 14 on Dec. 11th, 

1903, will be COMPETED for on DECEMBER Ist, 2np, and Srp, 1903. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ School, Charterhouse 

Square, E.C. +i 

LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Staéford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staif of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 








—____. 


ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
Princtpal—Mi onan ae ppd hel 8.E, 
cipal—Miss o stress of Method —Miss C. 

Provid * in te penne — Lecturers. ABPENTER, 
rovides a Practi ourse 0 rofessional Training for Teach 
mdary Schools, with abundant opportunity for C voners. ta 

Datchelor (400 pupils) and other Schools ” lass Teaching’ in the 
STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CER1IFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Graduate in 
A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION: prepariies for the Besang 
a) ; preparing for the E inati 
A PREPARATO: RY DIVISION Union, yo a ny 
R ISION preparing fer I. . 
Cambridge Higher Bim pone Bor Roceggs “_~* 

i Fees, £15 to £20 2 year for Non-residents. Also 
SPECIAL COURSES of TRAINING for TEACHERS of NEEDLEWO 
and CLASS SINGING, £2 10s. per Term. RK 
Acomfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms Moderate, 


DINBUR GH ACADEMY 
Incorporated by a Charter, 5 George IV. . 
THE NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN 
WEDNESDAY, September 30th, at 10 o’clock, when there will be an Examni = 
tion in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placin aan 
Boys. ‘Tbe regular work of the Session will begin on THURSDAY 
October Ist, at 9 o'clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, ” 
Copies of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the Master . 
Boarding-Houses may be obtained from the JANITOR at the Academ - 
from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply information. tad 
Parents are requested to enter the names of uew Boys with Mr. C, B, w 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinbur h, 
as soon as possible. ‘i arg 
The Masters of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F, A. HARDY, Scott House, 
Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road, will be glad 
to see Parents by appointment. 8 
The Rector, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.4.Oxon., will be glad to see 
Parents at the Academy on September 28th and 29th between 10 and 1 o'clock, 


U DOR ALL SCHOOL 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. : 
(Founded in 1850 by Dr. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
F.BS., J, 
G. 








First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. Srx ey, 
Cuurton Coins, M.A., H. E. Manipey, M.A., W. Rippmayn, M.A, 
Garcia. R.C.M., E. Prapeau (Paris Conservatoire), P, Srorvine (Leipsic), 
A. P. Hueuenet, Terrick WitLiams, C. JErraM, M.A., &c. Large Resident 
Stati of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 aeres, Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus on application, 


er HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwvaland Modern Languages Tripos), 

Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term. 

PRIVATE OMNIBUSES yy coe Moseley and Handsworth. 

BOARDING HOUS#, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 17th. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T. GILBERT 
GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


CHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPERA. 
MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may have individual 
atteution. Situated ina healthy district on chalk soil, and within easy reach 
of London. Head-Master has had large experieuce with boys of this class, 
Resident traine nurses. Highly qualitied and experienced doctor on the staff. 
Cricket, football, and tennis grounds, Testimonials and references from the 
heads of public schools, parents of pupils (past and present), and the medical 
profession. — Address ‘‘ THETA,” c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical 
Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Strand, W.C. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e Church of England Boarding and Day School, Training Department 

for Teachers. RECOGNISHD by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 

TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 

Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 

Girton College. Terms: Boarding House gs. a year. Preparation for 
Cambridge Higher Local and Loudon Matriculation,—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


| tupeeraeniaeee SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET, 


Education con modern lines under the healthiest conditions for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen ; physical culture a special feature; sea-bathing, swimming, 
games; excellent music, languages and art.—Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE—A fully equipped Public 

School in which Boys are definitely prepared at a moderate charge 

for the Army and Navy. Very healthy situation by the sea. Splendid fields 

for cricket and football. Reduction made for the sons of Clergy and Officers, 

The religions teaching of the school is Protestant and Evangelical.—Apply to 
H. C. BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A., The Coliege, Weymouth, Dorsetshire. 


NTUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS, CHINA and 
JAPAN. Fifteen SUCCESSFUL PUPILS, including FIRST PLACE on 

Seven Occasions, 

STUDENT INTERPRSTERSHIPS in the LEVANT. Seventeen SUC- 
CESSFUL PUPILS, including FIRST PLACE on Six Occasions. 

CONSULAR SERVICE. 
TWENTY-FOUR SUCCESSFUL PUPILS. 

Preparation in London for the above. Particulars may be obtained on 

application to care of R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

¥ W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 

vucancy.—For  —_—— address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland. 


M R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
} Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be givea 
to inquiries sii applications made to Mr. S, A, TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


A\TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a SELF- 

CURED STAMMBRER of thirty yvenrs’ experience, receives Adult and 
Young Sutferers. Boys Treated and Educated at Bedford; individual attention; 
home comforts; large cricket field, swimming, gyunasium. ‘Stammering.” 





























post-free, 1s.— Address, “Stavertou.’ Bedfurd; and 10 Bentinck St., London, W. 
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OOLWICH, SANDHURST, MILITIA 
(Literary and Competitive). 
PROMOTION, STAFF COLLEGE, and all CIVIL SERVICE 
TIDS, P.S.C. ‘he ), late R.E., Author of 
W. H. JAMES, P.S.C, (Honours), -E., , 
See ee OTRATEGY, and many other: Educational Works, Editor and 
Founder ef the Wolsetey Series ; better known as 
CAPT. IN W. H. JAMES, of Lexham Gardens, has removed to 
RIVERSLEY, BEDFORD, where, assisted by a very efficient and ex- 
rienced staff of instractors, he prepares for the above Examinations. 
PColonel James has had 20 years’ experience, during which time he has been 
uniformly and remarkably successful, é 
He personally teaches and also supervises the work of each Pupil. 
References to all the best known officers of the Army and many others, 
Lieut.-Col. James has no connection whatever with any other establishment. 
Specialities : 
Individual Attention ; No Large Classes. 2 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Colonel James, Bedford. 


pret LIST OF SCHOOLS 


(pors and aiR1s) 
ts J THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS 
TO PARENTS IN THES oF a 
aieeal 1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. 1 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 
y, Navy, and University Tutors. 
J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C. 
If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys pr Girlg) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of. MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schgols also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


VYPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED. 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON. 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 

















AKER’S. BAKER’S. BAKER'S. Sell no books without 
consulting Baker’s. Baker's stock is six times larger than any other local 
bookseller. Baker is knqwn to collectors throughout the world. Many books 
can be supplied that cannot be found elsewhere. Baker is best Bookseller in Bir- 
mingham.—Bazaar, Exehange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange. 
Best Terms arranged. Papworth's British Armorials, 1874; Borrow'’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Rent in a Cloud, 
green cloth, 1869; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Kome, 4 vols., 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s 
Men of Character, 3 vols., 1858; Hamerton’s Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 
1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; 
Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823.—25s. offered for Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
Vol. V. only; Handley Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Adlington’s 
Apuleius, 1893; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857. -- BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given. Rawlinson’s 
Sixth Oriental Monarchy; Planché’s Cyclopedia of Costume, and any 
works on Costumes; Symonds’ Renaissance, Italian Literature and Essays; 
Bradley’s Ethical Studies; Delany, Autobiography; Muther’s History of 
Painting; Gardiner’s History; Maxwell’s Irish Rebellion, 1845; Crowe's 
Painting; Titmarsh's Comic Tales, 1841; Greville Memoirs; Woman of No 
Importance; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Salomé; Moore’s Alps, 1864; Adven- 
tures of Mr. Ledbury, 1844; Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 1882; 
Meteor Magazine; In Memoriam, First Edition, 1850; Hunting Songs, 1834; 
Bulien or Dodsley’s Old Plays; Crealock’s Deer Stalking ; Calderon’s Dramas, 
1853; Analysis of Hunting Field, 1846; Lang’s Ballads of France, 1872; 
Shelley’s Works, 4 vols. 1889, or 8 vols. 1880; Chaffer’s Keramic Gallery ; 
Tennyson’s Poems, 1830, 1833, or 1842; Egan’s Sporting Anecdotes. Complete 
List of Wants free. Rare Books Sof ae 100,000 Books for sale. State wants. 
Catalogues free.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED.—HIGHEST POSSIBLE PRICES 
PAID for Alken’s National Sports, 1825; Apperley’s Hunting Remini- 
scences, 1543; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1838; Alken’s Moments of Fancy, 1822; War- 
wickshire Hunt, 1837; Roadsters’ Album, 1845; Libraries purchased. Buyers 
sent any distance. List free—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—Libraries of any Magnitude Purchased for Cash. 

High prices paid for desirable items. Before disposing of Books 

at prices offered elsewhere communicate with me. re and Out-of-Print 

Books supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues free. Wanted, Old Sporting 
Books.—F. W. HOLLAND, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


ARGAINS FOR BOOK-BUYERS.—A New Catalogue 

J of Publishers’ Remainders and other acquisitions, at greatly reduced 

rices, comprising works in all branches of Literature. Also Catalogue of 

ew Books at Discount Prices. Free on application—H. J. GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street. London, W. 


ICTURES WANTED.—WANTED, by a private Col- 
J lector a few genuine Old Masters of the’ English, Dutch, or French 
Schools ; Portraits of Ladies of the Early English School preferred.- Only 
the finest things required. A liberal commission given for information leading 
to purchase.—Address, COLLECTOR, c/o Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 


()YRaES of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


H.. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


























MAPLE & CO 


LONDON PARIS 
MAPLE & CO have the largest selection of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


as Easy and Writing Chairs, Writing Tables, 
Bookeases, Escritoires, Bureaus, and other 
appointments, in the World. 


The ‘““RUSSELL” Roll Top Table at £7 7s. 
is the very thing for a busy and oft- 
interrupted LITERARY MAN, 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
MAPLE & CO 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONH GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


POoTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


TWO and THREE WEEKS’ TOURS TO 
PORTUGAL and MADEIRA for £10, £12, and £16 16.,, 


ALL FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING LANDING, EMBARKING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 











For full particulars and special bills apply to THE BOOTH S.S. CO. (Ltd.), 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


LIVERPOOL TO CANADA. First Cabin, £14; Second, £7 and £8; Third, 
£5 10s.; every Tuesday. 











S.s. ‘Lake Champlain’ (twin-screw), 7,750 tons .........Sept. Ist. 
S.s. ‘Lake Michigan’ (twin-screw), 10,500 tons .........Sept. 8th. 
JAPAN, CHINA, AUSTRALIA Fast luxurious travel. 
Steamers leave Vancouver as follows :— 
‘Moana’ (for Australia) .......... essssseeees-- SDE. 18th, 
‘Athenian’ (for Japan) ......... ++... 9ept. 21st. 


Through Tickets to Japan, Australia, or Around the World, providing 
Atlantic passage by any Line. 
TOURS.—Some of the world’s Fore v9 scenery is along the Canadian 
‘acific Line. 
For Berths or Free Guide Books, apply to CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
67 King William Street. E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


RUISHS ON S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (3,273 tons). 
Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne. £11 11s. 14 DAYS’ CRUISE 
to LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, and PALMA: leaving 
Sept. 23rd. £36 15s. CRUISE to NAPLES, ATHENS, BATOUM for TIFLIS 
and CAUCASUS, THE. CRIMEA, CONSTANTINOPLE, PATMOS, RHODES, 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, MALTA, and SARDINIA. The fare includes return 
ticket London-Marseilles vii Dover and Calais, leaving Oct. 8th. 
The SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 

PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a gg Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C. a“ 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 











nin ealtin, 


Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 
From birth to 3 months. F From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 





Telegraphic Address: BooxmMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopz and ABC. 
440 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON 





F ’ Pamphiet om Infant Feeding FREE. ‘ ’ 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, B.G 
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MISS PHEBE ALLEN’S NEW WORK. 


A REALLY VALUABLE AND INTERESTING BOOK TO ALL AMATEUR 


GARDENERS AND LOVERS OF PLANT LIFE. 


GARDEN PESTS. 


PHCEBE ALLEN. 
With upwards of 90 Illustrations by Dr. HAROLD F. BASSANO, 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 





OTHER WORKS BY MISS PHBE ALLEN, 


Second Edition—JACK AND JILL’S JOURNEY. 


Illustrated by 


Dr. H. W. Goprrey. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“‘ Really excellent and scientific; so are the illustrations, which are thoroughly well drawn by Dr, 


Godfrey.” —Guardian, 


“‘Splendidly arranged, classified, indexed, and illustrated. Miss Allen has succeeded in making what 
is saboubeelly a hard and dry subject light and easy.”—York Heruld. 


THE SUN-CHILDREN’S BUDGET. 


Edited by Poese ALLEN. 


Botanical Quarterly. 


A Popular Sixpenny 


With Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


“We can warmly recommend this volume, in which instruction is so pleasantly imparted.” 


“The bound parts of this children’s quarterly make a pleasing gift-book for people. 
The elementary papers on scientific su 
their readers think for themselves.’’"—Science Gossip. 


brightly conducted and pleasantly written. 


Third Edition—PLAYING AT 


demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


—Pa!l Mall Gazette, 
It is 
jects ought to make 


BOTANY.  Profusely Illustrated, 


*‘The explanations are so clear and concise that a fairly intelligent child will easily understand them.” 


—Morning Post. 


“A remarkably successful attempt to render the elements of elementary botany interesting to young 
children...... Miss Allen has decidedly a ‘way’ with children, has the knack of writing for their under- 
standing......a good feature is that accuracy is insisted on.’’—Glasgow Herald, 

“A delightful book, enlarged, revised, and generously illustrated.”—Bookman, 


Fifth Thousand—_ON MINIATURE & WINDOW GARDENING. 


Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues ~ost-free. 


188 STRAND. 





CHURCH CONGRESS, BRISTOL, 


October 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1903. 

PRESIDENT—THE LORD BISHOP OF BRISTOL. 

The Subjects include—Variations in a National 
Church in Aspects of Doctrine and in Ritual—The 
Education Act—Racial Characteristics as Affecting 
Missionary Work—Position and Responsibilities of 
Laymen—The Old Testament as Atfected by Be- 
search—Interpretation of Gospels and Creeds as 
Affected by Newer Historical Methods—Church 
Finance—Social Problems—Spiritualising of the 
Clergyman’s Parochial Life—Ckurch in its Relation 
to the State—Adaptation of Services—The Psalter 
—Aids which Science Gives tothe Religious Mind— 
Sermons—Music—Translations and Versions of the 
Scriptures—Church on the Waters. Meetings for 
Girls, Boys, Women, and Men. Members’ Tickets 
(not transferable), 7s. 6d. each, with Official Pro- 
gramme, may be obtained on sending name and 
address to Hon. Secs., in Aug., St. Barnabas Vic. ; 
in Sept. and Oct. Church Congress Oiffice, Bristol ; 
Church House, Westminster ; S.P.C.K., Northumber- 
land Avenue; and Mr. J. Hart, 6 Arundel Street, 
Strand. The whole of the Colston Hall Buiidings 
and the Hannah Moore Rooms, Park St., have been 
taken for Church Congress requirements. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


PaZe..occccccccccsccccece eeee- £1010 0 
Hall-Page ..cccccccscre 55 0 
Quarter-Page .....se0- 212 6 
Narrow Column 310 0 
Haif-Column... 115 0 
Quarter-Column 017 6 





COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ° 
Inside Page .... 





Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line tor every additional! line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third widt of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; net, 


ViE DOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
ottle. On comparisen it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the ccnstant.y increas- 17'6 
ing number of customars it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Raiiway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


Per Dozen 
ots. 3-Bots. 


9,9 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
repayable on demand. 





910 ° 
=s / ° 24 / ° 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
C, A, RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. 


PENS. 


Paris, 1900, 








Cheques (and fPost-Office Orders 369 


Strand) payable to “ John Baker,” 
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BLACKWOOD For SEPTEMBER 


PeRSONALIA: PourticaL, Socian, axp Various 
IV. Ant anp Letters. Tur Pre-RaPuaruiry 
PainteRs—Mr. Swinsurne—Hig Nover 
EpwarpD Burxe Jones—D. G, Rosserm—J, 7 
NetTTLesHi1p—“ Tue Lost LEADER” —Browsiyg 
—Str Epcar BorouM—THACKERAY AND TROLLOPE 
—Tom Robertson—H. J. Brron anp Sm F 
Burnanpd—Patty OLiver—“ Tommy” Hours 
—PaLeRave Smmpson—ALFRED WiGan—Arreg 
DescLeEE—WILLIAM TERRISS. 

THREE WEEKS’ CAPTIVITY WITH THE Moonisg 
Resets. By Walter B. Harris, 

Tuz Woornc or Nice, Seaton, 
Carey. 

Tue R:ver’s Movrs. By Hugh Warrand, 

Scotopaxiana: Some Haunts oF tHe Syrpg, By 
Scolopax. 

Larcuar. By Captain R. L. Kennion. 

Mousixes WitsoutT Metuop.—Tux Visitixg op 
Surives—Cuavcer’s Pitcrms—Tur Binrg 
PLACE OF SHAKESPEARE—THE Proracontsts— 
Tee TYRANNY OF THE Motor-Car, 

THE SESSION. 

Tur Foop Question rn 1903, 


By Wymond 


WILLIAM Biacewoon & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 
CONTENTS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1903, 


Tue Great Fiscat PROBLEM: 

(1) By the Right Hon. Lord Avebury, 
(2) By Lionel Phillips. 
(3) By W. H. Mallock. 

Tue Resources oF SourH Arrica. By General 
Sir Edward Brabant, K.C.B. (Commandant 
General of Cape Colonial Forces). 

Tue Native Labour Question. By Edgar P, 
Rathbone (late Inspector of Mines to President 
Kruger’s Government). 

Tue ALIEN AND THE Empire. By H. Hamilton Fyfe, 

Tue Smatt FAMILY AND AMERICAN Society, “By 
Miss Frances Albert Doughty. 

Joan or Arc. By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott (of 
Abbotsford). 

Tue Story or GRay’s Inn. By Edward Dicey, CB, 

Tur BatLaps OF THE PEOPLE. By Michael 
MacDonagh. 

THE GROWTH OF THE JAPANESE Navy. By Joseph 
H. Longford (late H.M. Consul at Nagasaki). 

Lion-HuntTeRS AND LaDy CARLISLE. By Miss Ida 
Taylor. 

Tue CanabDian Ice CarnivaL. By Bradley Martin, 





jun. 

Beast IMAGERY AND THE Bestiary. By Mrs. W, 
Kemp- Welch. 

Last Monts. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd, 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
(From “ The Human Epic.”’) 

« Fruit ever fresh and in profusion vast 
Burdened the boughs or overlaid the wold, 
Where from the trees ’twas prodigally cast. 
Ambrosia! fruit of vegetable gold, 

Melons and pomegranates of peerless mould, 
The fragrant brea-fruit bursting from its pod, 
Cherries in scar'et myriads untold— 

Such crops amid the trembling branches nod. 

Fig-trees and peaches rose luxuriant from the sod.” 

a] HUMAN EPIC. 
By J. F. ROWBOTHAM. 10s. 6d. net. 

London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford St., Strand, 


TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the MH'TROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEF RIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
ispreparec tosend the above PAMPHLE'l. reprinted 
(by permissicn) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rute 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETALY, 
Cextral Ofice, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whcm Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. _ SOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8. W. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LYD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain 
Authors should note that Tue LrapENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be resporsible for the loss.of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 














STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 








R. ANDERSON & CO,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
i4 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
eoutnotunens, &c., on application, 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST 


OF NEW BOOKS. 





NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No, 36. SEPTEMBER, 1903, 2s, 6d. net. 


RIAL ARTICLES : 
~~ INTELLIGENCE AND THE RuSSIAN PROGRAMME, 


On THE LINE. rem ea: 
SCAL CONTROVERSY.—Rig on. Sir 

MEW OE mACH Bart, MP. 

THE ROYAL VISIT TO IRELAND.—GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 

THE BLAZE IN THE BALKANS.—M. EDITH DURHAM. 

THE TIPSTER AND HIS TRADE.—Lieut.-Col. D. C. PEDDER. 

THE POEIRY OF WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY.—JOEN C. BAILEY. 

JHE AMERICAN EXCAVATIONS AT NIPPUR. (Mlustrated.)—H. VALEN- 
TINE GEERE. 


THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE. XX.-XXI. 

THE NEW CREATION.—Rev. C. R. SHAW-STEWABT. 

WALTER PATER.—EDWARD H. HUTTON. 

UMBRIA.—LAURENCE BINYON. 

A CRITICAL PAPER IN EDUCATION.—ROBERT F. CHOLMELEY, 
FORT AMITY. IV.-V.—A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


ANCIENT CALENDARS AND 


CONSTELLATIONS. Bythe Hon. Emmetine M. Piunxer. With Illus- 
trations, square 8vo, 9s. net. [Just out. 
Introduction—The Constellation Aries—The Eleventh Constellation of the 
Zodiac—The Medium Calendar and the Constellation Taurus—Astronomy in 
the Rig Veda—Ancient Indian Astronomy—Notes, &c., dc. 





JUST OUT.—A New Low-priced Edition, with all the Illustrations; one 
in Colour. 


THE MOON. Uonsidered as a Planet, a 
World, and a Satellite. By James Nasmytu, C.E., and James CARPENTER, 
F.B.A.S., late of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Square demy 8vo, 
5s. net. 





A CHEAP EDITION, 


LETTERS FROM HIGH LATI- 


TUDES. Being some Account of a Voyage in 1856, in the Schooner Yacht 

‘Foam,’ to Iceland, Jan Meyen, and Spitzbergen. By the late MARQUESS 

OF DUFFERIN. With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Ready neat week, 


CUCHULAIN OF MUIRTHEMNE. 


The Story of the Men of the Red Branch of Ulster. Arranged and put 
into English by Lapy Grecory. With a Preface by W. B. Yeats. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Just out, 
“Tt is the best book that has come from Ireland in recent years.” —Times, 
“ Lady Gregory’s altogether charming ‘ Cuchulain of Muirthemne.’” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





ILLUSTRATED ART BOOK. 
Crown 4to. 


THE PROBLEM 


oF 


FIORENZO DI LORENZO. 
A Critical and Historical Study. 


JEAN CARLYLE GRAHAM. 


% Full-page Illustrations of Paintings, and Facsimiles of Quattro-cento 
Documents, 


In September. 21s. net. 


Only 300 Numbered Copies issued. Types dispersed. Rights of Translation 
and Reproduction reserved. 


A Critic says :—“ All that is known of Fiorenzo of Perugia......will be found 


in this volume..,... The value of what is written will be enhanced by the copious 
illustratious.”” 


At PERUGIA, of DOMENICO TERESE. 


FRICA AND NATIONAL REGENERATION. 
By VIATOR. 


Crowthorne, Berks: THOMAS HUNT. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
& CO. 1903. Price Sixpence. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
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To be Ready on September Ast. 





THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER (2s. 6d. net). 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


ARE WE CONSUMING OUR CAPITAL? By R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave, Editor of the “ Dictionary of Economics.” 


PAN-GERMANISM IN HUNGARY. By Ferenez Herezeg, 
Member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 
WILL MR. CARNEGIE CORRUPT SCOTLAND? By Glasgow. 


A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON MODERN TRAGEDY. By Miss 
Jane H. Findlater. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE VILLAGE SUNDAY. By H. F. 
Abell. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST THE CLASSICS. By T. Rice 
Holmes. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE WEST UPON THE EAST, By 
Edwyn R. Bevan. 


THE DESIRE OF THE PEOPLE. By A Looker-on. 


SOME EARLY IMPRESSIONS. By Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B., 
and a 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT of 106 Pages. 


THE ECONOMICS OF EMPIRE. By the Assistant Editor. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





“For up-to-dateness and close touch with the workaday world, nothing among 
the magazines at all approaches it.”—EpinsurGH Eveninc News. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


Edited by HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER BEADY TO-DAY. Principat Contents: 


A PICTURE FROM THE DURBAR. By Mortimer Menres. Coloured 

Frontispiece. 

PORTRAITS OF SIR NORMAN LOCKYER, SIR THOMAS LIPTON, MR. 
WILLIAM FIFE, MR. NATHANIEL HERRESHOFF, MR CHARLES 

FRANCIS MURPHY (Tammany’s New Leader). 

THE ATLANTIC AGREEMENTS AND THE CODDLING OF THE CUNARD. 

THE FOOD TAX: How it Would Affect Eggs and Poultry. By Epwarp 


Brown, F.L.S. 
IS MUNICIPAL CREDIT GOOD? By J. E. Wootacorr. 
A GREAT ELECTRICAL DISCOVERY. By KaruLern ScHLESINGER. (Illus.) 
THE MAKING OF BALLOONS. By Epovarp Cuaruxs. (Llustrated.) 
SCIENTIFIC KITE-FLYING. By W. N. Suaw, ScD., F.R.8. (Lllustrated.) 
TAMMANY HALL AND ITS BOSS. By A. Mavrice Low. 
AN ARTIST AND HIS HOME: The Career of Mr. Mortimer Menpes. (Ilus.) 
THE NEW DIPLOMACY. | Cuatmers Roserts. With Portraits of 

Count Benckendortff, M. Paul Cambon, Count Metternich, Vis. Hayashi. 
WHAT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION DOES, By E.S. Grew. 
THIRTY YEARS OF ITALIAN PROGRESS. By the Author of “ The Dawn 

of Italian Independence.” 
BRITISH & AMERICAN ADVERTISING, By Hernert S. Houston (of N. Y. 
MODERN METHODS OF SAVING SHIPS. By Morean Rosertson. (Illus. 
A LONDON ‘*ALPINE” CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. By C. W. Saueesy, 
M.N., Ch.B. (Illustrated). 
LAWN TENNIS AND OTHER BALL GAMES. (Mlustrated.) 
THE CONDITION OF BRITISH FRUIT-GROWING. By Sampson Morean. 
THE VOLUNTEER TRAINING-CAMPS. By A VoLunteer OrFicer. (Illus.) 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH. With Portraits of Mrs. Crawford, Mr. Neil 
Munro, Mr. Charles Marriott, Mr. Jack London. 
88 ARTICLES. 78 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
At all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, is. net. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Contents, SEPTEMBER, 1903. 


Ture WRECK OF THE UNIONIST ADMINISTRATION. By Sigma, 

Man’s PLace IN THE UNIVERSE: A BePLy TO Criticisms. By Dr. Alfred R. 
Wallace. 

Free TRADE AND ITs Fruits. By J. A. Spender. 

Tue Eve oF THE CAMPAIGN. By Calehas. 

Tur Maceponian Revout. By H. N. Brailsford, 

Tue Hexoic TrutH. By Augustin Filon. 

Str Horace PLUNKETT AND HIS WORK. By Katharine Tynan. 

An American View or Mr, CHAMBERLAIN’S Proposats. By Robert Ellis 
Thompson. 

Canapa’s SECOND THOUGHT ON A PREFERENCE, Ly Professor Davidson. 

Dip Tunes Go Better BerorE Our Time? By G. J. Holyoake. 

Crete, FREE aND Autonomous. By D. G. Hogarth. 

Rosert Louis Stevenson. By H. B. Marriott Watson, 

Tur AMERICAN HussBanpD. By Gertrude Atherton. 

Sones rrom Herne. By Laurie Magnus. 

In Exrre. By Anton Tchekhoff (translated by R. E. C. Long), 

MANKIND IN THE Magkina. Conclusion. By H. G. Wells. 

CorRRESPONDENCE: A CoRRECTION. By W.S. Lilly. 











INVESTED FUNDS.......£47,000,000. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, 
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“The COUNTY GENTLEMAN'S” 


Acrostic Prize Competition 











IS PUBLISHED IN 


TO-DAY’S ISSUE of 


“THE IDEAL COUNTRY-HOUSE PAPER. 





Get To-day’s Issue of “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” Perhaps your Name, or the 
Names of some of your Friends, may be amongst those of the lucky people who 


now have 


CLAIMS ON OUR EXCHEQUER. 





TO-DAY’S “COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


CONTAINS 


A FULL LIST OF ALL THE PRIZE-WINNERS. 





Your Newsagent may have sold out. If so, send us a post-card telling us of your 


disappointment. We can then make sure that you are not disappointed in future. 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


Out To-day. Price 6d. At all Newsagents’ and Bookstalils. 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.G 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 





MR. BERNARD SHAW’S NEW BOOK. 


MAN AND SUPER-MAN: 
A Comedy and a Philosophy. 


Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


xTENTSs.—Dedication to A. B. Walkley, 


S The Revolutionist’s Handbook,—. 


Comedy.— xims for Revolutionists. 


The TRUTH about an AUTHOR. 


Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
« 4 delightful satire on the modern trade of writing.” —To-Day. 
«A most entertaining volume,”—Daily News. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 
By INGLIS ALLEN. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
« We commend him to all who want a laugh.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MEMORIES OF VAILIMA. 
By LLOYD OSBOURNE and ISOBEL STRONG, 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 
With Frontispiece Portnait in Photogravure. 

Reminiscences of B. L. Stevenson's Life at Samea. 
Mr. Wit11AmM ARCHER says :—“ This book is...... a delightful one.......The 
m of the book is Mrs. Strong’s sketch of ‘ Pola.’......1t is as sympathetic 

and beautiful a piece of child portraiture as any in our language.” 


THE ALLEGED VANDALISM AT 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


By SIDNEY LEE. 


With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, Is. net. 
“A very convincing statement of the case.”—Spectator. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


THE ENGINEER IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By STAFFORD RANSOME. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


POEMS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


In2vols). POCKET EDITION. Uniform with the Novels, 5s. net the Set 
in cloth ; 7s. 6d. net in leather, 


POEMS. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
Author of ‘‘ Barbara Ladd.” 
With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


NEW ‘6s. FICTION. 
THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. 


By R. W. CHAMBERS, : 
Author of ‘‘ Cardigan,” ‘‘ The Maid-at-Arms,” &c. 

“It deals with war (Franco-Prussian), chivalry, conspiracy, and love; the 
crushing of the French armies; the rising of the Commune; and throughout 
it all the unconquerable heart of Frauce. The knowledge of the Second 
Empire's history shown in the story is striking. The writer’s study of French, 
and especially of Breton life, is full of sympathy...... There is a description of 
the riding to death of the euirassiers at Liorsbroun that is a supreme feat of 
the imagination.” —Vanity Fair, 


THE UNDERSONG. 
By HERBERT C. MACILWAINE, 
Author of “‘ Fate the Fiddler,” ‘‘ Dinkinbar,” &c. Crown 8vo. 

“Mr. MacIlwaine stands almost alone among writers who enjoy at once an 
intimate knowledge of Australian life and the gift ef presenting it in literary 
form......His feeling for colour and atmosphere is intense and so vividly con- 
veyed as to leave one almost physically parched  ! the drought he pictures, 
and in turn refreshed by the rains.......He proves himself—like Robert Louis 
Stevenson—possessed of that rare gift of romance without any feminine 
éelement.”— Punch. 


ALISON HOWARD. 
By JANET ELDER RAIT. 


* A novel conceived by a powerful and vivid imagination, and worked out by 
a keen observation of people and places.”—To-Day. 


THE LAND OF REGRETS. 
By FENDALL-CURRIE, 
Author of ‘‘ Below the Surface,” &. 
MR, PERCY WHITE’S LATEST BOOK. 


PARK LANE. 
By PERCY WHITE, 


Author of “The West End,” &e. [Second Edition, 


Esq.—Man and Super-Man: a 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES._NEW VOLUME. 
SOUTH WALES. By A. G. Braptey. 


With Dlustrations by Freperick L.Grices. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 68. 








By the late BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL UNION 
ADDRESSES. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. net. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


THE METTLE OF THE PASTURE 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


Author of “ The Choir Invisible,” &. 


ROUND ANVIL ROCK. 


By NANCY HUSTON BANKS, 
Author of “ Oldfield.” 


[Tuesday. 











POPULAR UNIFORM EDITION OF 
THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

Latest Addition :— 

POEMS OF THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 


FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By 
ply me og Grizis, F.B.S., D.C.L., D.Sc., &c. In 2 vols., Illustrated, 








SEPTEMBER NUMBERS NOW READY. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Price ls. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
Contents rok SEPTEMBER. 
JOHN MAXWELL’S MARRIAGE.| THE CLOUD IN THE FAR EAST. 


By StepueN Gwynn. Chaps. 25-28.) OLD DAYS IN A WESSEX VILLAGE. 
THE FISCAL UESTION: HIS- By A. MonTeriore-Bricr. 
TORY’S ARGUMENT. By C. B| SLIPPING BACKWARDS. By 





Royiance Kent. EVERIL JOLLIFFE 


MY GREAT - GRANDMOTHER’S| THE PROGRESS OF TEMPERANCE. 
LUTE. By R. E. MacnaGurTen. 

THE VALLEY OF SHADES. B;| ELIZABETH’S ROOINEK. By Engar 
W. W. Gisson. JEPSON. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price ls. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s, 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER Contains :— 
THE CHARACTER OF LEO. XIII. By James Carpinat Grspons. Portrait 
from Life by ANDRE CASTAIGNE. 
| THE DAY OF THE RUN. (The Great Northwest.) By Bay Srawwarp 





BaKER. 
7 ew VAN.-—-XI. By Ricgarp WuaiteEine, Author of “No, 5 John 
reet.” 


And Numerous Other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 

Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 

The SEPTEMBER NUMBEB Contains :— 
;} BREWSTER’S DEBUT. Story. By Ratpn Henry Barpovur, 
THE SEARCH FOR JEAN BAPTISTE. Story. By Mary Avustm., 
WITH THE BIRDS IN AUTUMN. By Eryest Incersotr. 
THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. By Howanrp Prue. 

Serial Story. 
And Numerous Other Stories for the Young, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR SEPTEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS. 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. RURAL TECHNIQUES. By Gerorca 
Chaps. 25-27. By Henry Seton Bourne. 








MERRIMAN. 
a “utPuzco A. L By Mrs, DOGGEREL DITTIES. By Doc- 
ooDs. 
THE TRAGEDY OF ROBERT 
Ta eae CLUB, By FRepenic oo By MicwaEL Mac- 
ONAGH. 
. By Prof. Lout 
GASTON PARIS. By Prof. Lovls cutpPING CAMPDEN AND THE 
COTSWOLD GAMES. By the 


THR THREE Rines. By WILFRID Rev. W. H. Hutros, B.D, 
A MONEY-CROP AT LISCONNEL. | WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
By JaNE BaRow. Sipyer Low. 
NEW STARS. By Frayk Watson| DEEP WATERS. 

Dyson, F.B.S. | Housman. 


By 


By LavRence 





A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., Westminster. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKs 





FICTION. 


SAID THE FISHERMAN. By Marmapuxe 


PickeTHaLt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“It is in more respects than one a notable book; it belongs to a little 
exploited school of fiction, and is one of the very best of its select school that 
we have come upon....... Some knowledge of the East, of the Oriental character, 
and of life in the world of Islam is necessary to the full and proper appreciation 
of all the merits of this book, of its author’s extreme thoroughness, real in- 
sight, and intimate, first-hand study; but even the most untravelled of men 
could hardly, one fancies, fail to find deep and sustained interest in so delight- 
fulastory. The author (unlike even the best of writers who deal with foreign 
and remote peoples) makes no claims, and never once draws attention to his 
learning; and he makes no mistakes. His local colouring is nearly faultiess ; 
his modest, rare comments are distinguished for their sanity and accuracy ; 
his humour is unfailing, keen, and never boisterous.......Here are no trumpery 
epigrams or smart small talk, but rather the slow-moving, vivid imagery of 
voluptuous Eastern colouring, the massed detail of stately Eastern lite, its 
indolence, passion, trickery, generosity, beauty, cunning, warmth, an@ subtle 
picturesque wickedness. ‘The whole is intensely interesting....... Lovers of 
fiction owe a debt of gratitude to the author of ‘Said the Fisherman’; we 
hope they will pay it with good measure.”—Athenzum. 

‘‘ This remarkable story.”’—Scotsman. 

“No story so good since ‘ Hajji Baba.’ ’’—Shefficld Telegraph. 

** A remarkable piece of work."—Manchester Guardian, 

“ A vivid and engrossing word-painting of life; fresh and original.” 

—Birmingham Post. 

“ A vigorously written book—informing and interesting.” —Glasgow Herald. 


JOHANNA. By B. M. Croxer. Crown 8vo, 
6s 


She knows how to write.” 
—Morning Advertiser. 
“ Johanna is a charming creature.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“‘The character of the girl is full of charm. It is a delightful story, sure to 
please everyone who takes it up.”—Scotsman. 
“ The author has the happy knack of winning our sympathies and of making 
appeal to the best side of our sentimental nature.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE ROSE OF JOY. By Mary Finprater, 


Author of “‘The Narrow Way.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LITERARY SENSE. By E. Ness, 


Author of ‘“‘ The Red House.”’ Crown $vo, 6s. 


GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. By Hexen 


MarHers. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RESURGAM. By L. T. Mzavz, Author of 


“Drift.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ERB. By W. Pert Rivas, Author of “A Son 


of the State.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS. By H. B. 


Marriott Watson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE. By Everson 


Hoveu. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TRUTHFUL LIAR. By Mrs. Davin 


G. Ritcuie. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SUSANNAH AND ONE ELDER. By E. 


Maria ALBANESI. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This fascinating work: an altogether remarkable book. Plot and character- 
ization are alike excellent. There is very great strength and distinctiveness 
in the painting of the mother and daughters, but there are at least three if 
not four other persons of the story drawn with equal vividness, and this alone 
would mark out the author from among hundreds of novelists, Her knowledge 
of men and women is extraordinary.”” —Daily News. 

*‘ Susannah...... is an attractive personage, delicately portrayed.”’—Athenzwm, 

“The whole of ‘Susannah and One Elder’ is penetrated with that soft 
freshness of a summer dawn.”—Queen. 

“ Susannah is an altogether charming young woman.” 

—Birmingham Daily Post. 


‘One of the best of Mrs. Croker's Irish stories. 


The persons are unusually graphic and vivid.” 
—Daily Mail, 
“ A strong story, well and impressively told, very human, and distinguished 
by the excellence of its characterisation.” —Illustrated London News. 


MORE KIN THAN KIND. By Geratp 


FitzsTEPHEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ This is one of the most notable among the later novels of the season. It 
is full of thoughtfulness, aud dominated by an idea....... The portrait of this 
neuropath has admirable traces of observation, and the author has a fine 
appreciation of social types... ...Mr. Fitestephen is a novelist to be reckoned 
with. He belongs to Mr. Gissing’s school, though he has rather more breadth 
and animation. ‘ More Kin than Kind’ is an absorbing book.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A very clever book, thoroughly well written, showing an intimate know- 
ledge of Oxford life and the coulisses of the political stage.”—Academy. 

“This story is based upon an idea which has not been hackneyed. It sets 
forth the influence of the family upon the individual. The most notable 
feature is its adherence to the facts of human nature. The tale is one of 
modern movements to which it is entirely true.’’—Globe. 

“The idea is skilfully and artistically realised.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“The author has dealt with a phase of English life with singular skill.” 

—Birmingham Post. 


“A decidedly clever novel, 








LUCIAN THE DREAMER. 


Fiercuer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
a Uncommouly pleasant reading.”—Scotsman. 
‘A very entertaining and exceptionally well-written story.”—Live 
“A striking novel.’”’—Glasgow Herald. se "pool Post, 
‘A powerful story.” —Truth. 
“io considerable literary excellence.”—Manchester Guardian, 
“An absorbing analysis ¢f the literary temperament.”—Scotsman, 


THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, * Stor, eni Soul,” 
aoe anT, Author of “‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul, Crown 
“Bright and vivacious.”—Birmingham Post. 
55 Charm and fascination.’”’—Leeds Mercury. 
“q his novel is brightly written and never dull.”—Morning Post, 


MRS. PETER HOWARD. By Mary B, 


Many. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**An exceptionally fine story. The atmospher i isti 
excollent.”— Daily Bens. . apne of the tosh eae 
‘* Every detail is drawn with a firmness of hand which is remarkable,” 
“ Charmingly written.”—Bristol Mercury. —Morning Leader 
“The drawing of the chief characters is admirably done, and the develop. 
ment of individuality all through is excellent.”—Liverpool Post, P 


CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. By S. Barme. 


Goo.p, Author of ‘‘Mehalah.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Quaintly original.”—Morning Leader. 
“* Breezy as the slopes of Exmoor and as elevating as instructive.” 
é : —Bristol Mercury, 
“The heroine is an excellent figure,and ‘Chris’ is far above the pe 
novel.” —Spectator. 


A METAMORPHOSIS. By Ricuarp Mansz, 


Author of “‘The Beetle,” “The Twickenham Peerage,” &c. Crown 8v0, 68, 


DARRELL OF THE BLESSED ISLES. By 


Irvine Bacuevwer, Author of ‘‘ Eben Holden.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
es Distinctly out of the common. Darrell is full of good sayings and quaint 
doings. He is also immensely useful as a moralist, who does not preach, An 
interesting story besides,’’—Daily News, 


CONJUROR’S HOUSE: a Romance of the 


Free a By Srewart Wuire, Author of “The Blazed Trail.” Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
‘A fine romantic story, full of the passion for wild Nature and the energy of 
battle with her forces, An idyll well-conceived and charmingly expressed,” 


THE BAPTIST RING. By Wearners 


WEATHERBY 
CHESNEY. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


**Full of clever observation of life and character.”—Morning Advertiser, 


By J. §, 


THE METHUEN DUMAS. 


Messrs. METHUEN have commenced the issue of all the NOVELS OF 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS, newly Translated into English and published at 
6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d., according to their length; or in cloth, with Coloured 
Illustrations, at 2s. 6d. each. Of these Novels, 70 in number, at least 30 
have never been Translated into Englisb. The First Volumes are :— 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. Translated 


by A.B. ALLINsoN. Paper covers, 6d. 


GEORGES. Translated by A. R. Attinson, 


Paper covers, 6d. 


THE PRINCE OF THIEVES. Translated 


by A. BR. Atuinson. Demy 8vo, paper covers,6d. Never before translated 


into English. 
ROBIN HOOD. Translated by A. R. Axtiy- 


s0N. Demy 8vo, paper covers, 6d. Never before translated into English, 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS. Translated 


by A. R. ALuinson. With a long Introduction by ANDREW Lane. Demy 
8vo, paper covers, ls. 


NEW SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
ROUND THE RED LAMP. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 


By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, 


THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 


By R. S. SURTEES. Illustrated by J. Lezcu. 


ASK MAMA. 


By R. S. SURTEES. Illustrated by J. Lzzca. 


Kindly write to Messrs, METHUEN for their new Announcement List and for a Prospectus of the New and Complete Edition of 
Alexandre Dumas in English. 





METHUEN 





and CU., 36 KHssex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





eeee8 oeee¢ 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE 


GLAND. By Joseru Srrvurr. Illustrated by many 
FROPLE OF srised by J.C. Cox, LL.D., F.8.A. Half-morocco quarto, 


t. , : 
sy cin time for nearly a hundred years an edition is being published of 


For the ; 2 : 2 tt rn 
,” which may prove a worthy successor of the origina 
— 6 carefully preserving almost the whole of the original 


: i larged and corrected. Every pains has been taken in 
issue, is very ot the plates; the original MSS., from which they were 
pe de ve been consulted, and new plates have been added. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY 


LAMB. Edited by E. V. Lucas. With numerous Illustrations. In 7 
vols. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
VOLS. I. & V. ARE NOW READY. VOLS. II. & III. WILL BE 
pe PUBLISHED Ri) SEPTEMBER. s PF he 
« Thi iti resents a ver, igh order of scholarship an he loving 
mi. — ™ r. Lucas has be been known as a faithful and enthusiastic 
tudent of Lamb, something of whose quaint and delicate humour survives in 
his kindred soul It is impossible to over-estimate the debt which all lovers 
f Lamb owe him for the couscientious and artistic work apparent in these 
pa handsome volumes, beside which the work of all previous editors appears 
casua) and perfunctory. We congratulate Mr. Lucas on this crown to his 
nduring work, and equally congratulate all lovers of Lamb on the possession 
of the seven volumes, which promise to form, if not the ideal edition of Lamb, 
at least the best which is likely to be produced for very many years—it may 
well be for ever.”’—Spectator. : 
“Mr. Lucas’s edition will be the first complete one which has yet been given 
to the world...... His notes are almost as interesting as the text which they 
elucidate.”—Standard. vad a 
“The edition will for many years be the indispensable one” —Academy. 
“Mr. Lucas’s edition of Lamb has been eagerly awaited, and the first volume 
convinces us that it was worth waiting for.”—7'imes. 


AN AUTHENTIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


A FRONTIERSMAN. By Roger Pocock. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. F , ; : a : 
In the Matter of an Autobiography entitled ‘‘A Frontiersman, written 
by Roger Pocock, and Published by Messrs. Methuen & Co., on the 

th July, 1903. ; . 

WHEREAS certain Journals have reviewed my Book entitled ‘‘ A Frontiers- 
man” us if it werea Novel, to the grave detriment of its chances of public 
favour. I, Roger Pocock, of Adam Street, Adelphi, do solemnly and sincerely 
declare that my said Book is an Autobiography and a literal statement of facts, 
save that, to avoid causing pain or injury, certain names and dates have been 
suppressed. And I make this solemn Declaration conscientiously believing 
the same to be true, and by virtue of the provisions of the Statutory Declara- 
~ Tet sh S Chmnanite Tink Sine: tate County 

eclared a ement’s Ian, Strand, ; 
of London, this 23rd day of July, 1908. } ROGER POCOCK. 
Before me ‘ 
H. H. SHEARD, A Commissioner for Oaths. 

“ Wherever he is, his book is exceeding good to read, packed full of facts, of 
swift pictures of places, and portraits of people who have come to the front in 
the last twenty years; and interspersed with shrewd remarks and hints that 
may be of service to would-be wanderers, and are certainly entertaining to 
stay-at-home readers. The whole of it shows a vigorous, unpretentious style, 
and it is salted with a quiet humour that adds vastly to the entertainment ; in 
short, Mr. Pocock’s book is downright good reading from first to — wea 

—Standard. 

“A very interesting piece of work, obviously autobiographical. It is packed 
to the brim with real adventure, real description, real incident. In these days 
of endless novel production one is glad to welcome such a work.’’—Athenrum. 

“Here is indeed a fascinating book of adventure, a printed proof that truth 
is stranger and more thrilling than fiction.”—Manchester Guardian, 


THE PLAIN TRUTH OF THE STRATFORD- 


ON-AVON CONTROVERSY. By Marie Cornet. With Illustrations, 
1s, net. 


THE NORFOLK BROADS. By W. A. Dorr. 


Assisted by numerous Contributors. With 48 Coloured and 29 Uncoloured 
Illustrations by Frank SouruGate. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
“An admirable book, written in a very agreeable fashion. Mr. Southgate’s 
water-colour sketches are exceedingly pretty and full of charm.”’—Spectator. 
“The most valuable of all recent books on the Broads to the naturalist and 
sportsman. The coloured illustrations are delightful, and they stand as a 
marked advance in pictorial work.”—Field. 
“Mr. Dutt writes as Whistler painted, with ‘the knowledge of a lifetime.’ 
The book is rich in illustrations of great charm.”—Daily News. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


By Lorp Macavray. Edited by F. C. Montaaur, M.A. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, 18s, The only edition of this book completely aunotated. 

“The means of reading his essays with the full knowledge which makes 
complete enjoyment have been supplied by Mr. Montague.”—Times. 

“Professor Montague hits the happy mean between saying too much and 
too little.—Standard, 

“It is particularly pleasant to be chaperoned in our perusal of Macaulay by 
a guide so acute, so sympathetic and so discriminating as Professor Montague. 
We are grateful to Mr. Montague for his reasoned prefaces, his terse and 
informing notes, and his valuable references. The book merits a wide circula- 
tion.”—Morning Post. 

“ Professor Montague has performed the duties of an editor with erudition 
and restraint. While nothing has escaped his vigilance, he has known better 
than to overload his author with superfluity of explanation. His notes on the 
essays are uniformly excellent.”—Spectator. : 


THE PRECES PRIVATAE OF BISHOP 


ANDREWES. By F. E. Bricgurman, M.A., of Pusey House, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This elaborate work has been in preparation for many years, and is the most 
complete edition that has ever been published of the famous devotions. It 
contains a long Introduction, with numerous notes and references, 


A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. by S. 


BaRInG-GouLp. With numerous Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s. This book is 

; uniform with Mr. Baring-Gould’s books on Devon, Dartmoor, and Brittany. 

‘Mr. Baring-Gould is always picturesque, and he is as picturesque now as he 
was formerly in Devon and Brittany.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“The book contains a vast number of stories and traditions, and the author's 







'A BOOK OF EXMOOR. By F. J. Syeu. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. i 
“This is of the best type of literary guide-book; it brings the scent of the 
moor to London, and it will double the value of a holiday on Exmoor.” 
—Daiiy Chroniede.* 


STUDIES IN SAINTSHIP. Translated from 


the French of Ernest HELio by V. M. Crawrorp. Fcap. Svo, 3s, 6d. 


POEMS AND HYMNS BY SAMUEL JOHN 


STONE. With a Memoir by F. G. Exterton, M.A. With a Portrait, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS, AND OTHER 


WRITINGS OF NOVALIS. Edited by Una Bircu. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SHORTER POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. 


Edited by H. C. Brecutne, M.A., Canon of Westminster. Pott 8vo, cloth, 
1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. » [The Little Library. 


THE COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Enm- 


bellished with upwards of 50 characteristic Lllustrations by Jouw Lercu, 
Post 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. (5}in. by 34 in.) 
From the Edition published by R. Bentley, 1840. 
“‘Weare thankful to Messrs. Methuen for the dainty little reprint. Half-a- 
crown spent on ‘The Comic English Grammar’ will give five ahilingunentl of 
genuine amusement.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE, or A Piece of the 


World Discovered ; in Essayes and Characters. By JouN Earz, Bishop 
of Salisbury. Post 16mo, 2s. net. (54 in. by 3} in.) 
Reprinted from the Sixth Edition published by Kobert Allot in 1633. 


A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 


FLOWERS. By Mrs. SterHen Batson. Feap. svo, 3s. 6d. 
A very complete and concise guide in alphabetical order. 


DERBYSHIRE. By J. Cuarzes Cox, LL.D., 


F.S.A. Mlustrated by J. C. Wat. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s, ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


[Little Guides, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By E. S. Roscoz. 


Illustrated by F. D. Beprorp. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s, ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Guides. 


THE GREAT RED FROG. A Story told in 40 


Coloured Pictures by M. Yenpis. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


A BOOK OF BAD CHILDREN. By W.T. 


Wess. With 50 Illustrations by H. C. Sanpy. Illustrated, demy 16mo, 
2s, 6d. [The Little Blue Books. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
160,000 IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
NEW EDITION OF 2,000 COPIES NOW READY. 


LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MER- 


CHANT 'TO HIS SON. By G. H. Lortmmer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Shrewd insight and common-sense abound on every page.” —Punch. 


THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE. 


Pott 16mo, leather, ls. net each volume. 

Messrs. Methuen will shortly publish a Miniature Edition of the Plays 
ond Poems of Shakespeare. The series will consist of 40 volumes, each 
Play being contained in one volume, while the Poems and Sonnets will be 
given in three volumes. Short introductions, and brief but sufficient foot- 
notes, will be added by Mr. W. J. Craic, whose eminence as a Shakespearian 
scholar is unquestioned. These charming little books will be so si as to 
repose comfortably in the waistcoat pocket, and yet so well printed as to be 
read with ease. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 

These books are monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline 
of the subject under treatment, and rejecting minute details. They are under 
the direction of Mr. Crrin DavENporRT, and each volume consists of about 200 
pages, contains a Frontispiece in Photogravure and 30 to 50 other Illustrations, 
and is published at 2s. 6d. net. Demy 16mo. 

THE FIRST VOLUME IS 


ROMNEY. By Georce Pasron. 


THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY OF PLAIN 
AND COLOURED BOOKS. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net to 4s. 6d. net each volume. 

‘* A scheme of peculiar interest. No pleasanter editions to read or handle 
can be desired. ‘They are admirably and clearly printed, the coloured illustra- 
tions are reproduced with great skill, and the volumes slip easily into a coat 
pocket.” —Standard. 

“We shall be surprised if these excellent volumes fail to achieve an instructive 
success,” —dtheneum, 


THE FIVE NEW VOLUMES ARE— 


THE GRAVE: a Poem. By Rosert Bratrr. 


Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed by Louis Scuravonett1, from the 
original inventions of WILLIAM BLake. With an Engraved Title-Page and 
a Portrait of Blake by T. Puituirs, R.A. 3s, 6d, net. 
The illustrations are reproduced in photogravure. 100 copies are printed on 
Japanese paper, with India proofs, and a duplicate set of the plates. 21s. net. 


THE LIFE OF A SPORTSMAN. By Nimrop. 


With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry ALKEN. 4s, 6d. net. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 24 


Coloured Plates by T. RowLanpson. 3s, 6d. net. 


HANDLEY CROSS. By R. S. Surrzszs. 


With many Eilustrations, ‘n Coicur and Line, by Joun Leecu. 4s. 6d. net. 


JORRGCKS’S JAUNTS. By R. S. Scnress. 





happy style enables him to put facts into an attractive form.”—Notts Guardian. 


With 15 Coioured Plates by H. Aken. 3s, 6d. net. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NEW NOVELS TO BE 
PUBLISHED DURING SEPTEMBER. 


BY JOSEPH HOCKING. 


A FLAME OF FIRE. 


Being the History of the Adventures of Three 
Englishmen in Spain at the Time of the Great 
Armada, 

8s. 6d. 
[READY SEPT, 1st. 


Although Mr. Hocking has taken every care to be true to the 
times and scenes of which he writes, he has not forgotten that it 
is the novelist’s business to tell a story, and that object has never 
once been overlooked in thiscase. ‘“A Flame of Fire” is one of the 
best stories Mr. Hocking has ever written, and it is engrossing 
from start to finish. 





BY MARGARET DOYLE JACKSON. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE PIT. 


6s. 
[READY SEPT. 11th. 


The heroine of this book cannot fail to make a very powerful 
appeal to the sympathies of its readers. The essential refinement 
of her nature remains unaffected by the most adverse conditions, 
and the story of her life as the daughter of a coal miner, a pupil 
teacher under a hard mistress in the Board School of a Lancashire 
mining town, of her struggle with poverty and with the sordiduess 
of her surroundings, is full of pathos and of charm, 


BY MORICE GERARD. 


THE TENANT OF THE GRANGE. 


S. 
[READY SEPT. 18th. 


“The Tenant of the Grange” is a Society story with a breathless, 
absorbing plot, yet exhibiting a careful and humorous study of 
men and women, with one delightful child. 


BY. FRANK STOCKTON. 


THE GAPTAIN’S TOLL-GATE., 


Illustrated, 6s. 
[READY SEPT, 25th. 


“The Captain’s Toll-Gate,” although it is now only first 
published, was all written and completed by Mr. Stockton before 
his death. No other hand has been allowed to add to or to take 
from it. It isa love story, and has for its scene that part of Old 
Virginia in which Mr. Stockton made his home during the last 
years of his life. The book contains a brief memoir of Mr. 
Stockton, prepared by his wife, 





BY GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


ALADDIN O'BRIEN. 


6s. 
[READY OCT. 2nd. 


The hero appears on the scene as an orphan lad ; develops into a 
journalist and poet, taking his part in politics before the outbreak 
of the American Civil War, and in soldiering for the North after 
it. There is a strong love story beginning in boy-and-girl-hood, 
and involving several dramatic episodes. 








A FINE ART EDITION 
OF SHAKSPERE 
At a Popular Price. 


Mussis. Cassell & Company will Issue in 
Fortnightly Parts, price 6d, net, 


The Royal 
Shakspere 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 





68 Superb Rembrandt Photogravures 


and Tinted Plates, 
Prepared from Copyright Paintings and Drawings by 





FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. Sir JAMES LINTON, RL 
CHARLES GREEN, R.1. EDUARD GRUTZNER 
FRED. BARNARD H. M. PAGET 

EMILE BAYARD J. D. WATSON 


And other well-known Artists. 
PART I. READY SEPTEMBER 25th. 
(To be Completed in 34 Parts.) 





POCKET EDITIONS OF 
R. L. STEVENSON’S WORKS. 


READY SHORTLY, 


Kidnapped. 


BY 
R. L. STEVENSON. 


With Frontispiece, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 


Catriona. 


BY 
R. L. STEVENSON, 
With Frontispiece, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 33. net. 


The book-lover of to-day desires his favourite authors in a choice 
and convenient form. Especially does he demand a size suitable 
for the pocket, that he may have their companionship in his country 
rambles and his journeyings to distant cities, or listen to their 
voices by mountain, lake, or sea. Hence a pocket edition of Steven- 
son’s masterpieces is certain of a cordial reception. The volumes 
are printed on thin paper in clear readable type. They have red 
and black title, and each contains a Frontispiece, with flexible 


covers. 








NEW SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 
MRS. CLIFFS YACHT. 


By FRANK STOCKTON 


THE BLUE PAVILIONS. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH, 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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